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THE DUKE OF ORLEANS AND SIR OLIVER 
KYNASTON.—A Dratocve. 


(Tax following paper came our hands by mere accident. 
We suspect that it was - Feported for ‘ The Court 
Journal ;’ but that, fin it to relate to literature rather than 

ion, the judicious E of that publication deelined to 
. _Wehave no doubt that he consulted the taste of his 
readers ; but it seems, that he was also influenced by 
the more generous (| to save the character of the Duke of 
Orleans from the of carrying into later life those 
literary habits which made his earlier years so striking a con- 
trast to that of all the other Royal exiles on record, since the 
days of Dionysius. Not having this tenderness for the estima- 
tion of the Duke in those circles to which ‘ The Court Journal’ 
is devoted, we venture to publish the conversation exactly as 
we received it, except that we were compelled, in some de- 
gree, to abridge it, and to translate into English several non- 
—_ * a of the Baronet, and a very few French ones of 

e. 





SceENnE.—Hotel, 

The Duke of Orleans.—Yes, Sir Oliver, your 
description of what the Epsom Races are likely to 
be, makes me lament exceedingly that I cannot 
attend them. You said, I think, that you had 
betted largely on ‘ Client,’—was it Client? 

Sir Oliver Kynaston.—( Taking a pinch of snuff, 
and colouring mith indignation.)\—‘ Patron,’ may 
it please your Royal Highness, ‘ Patron.’ 

The Duke.—‘ Patron,’ aye ‘ Patron.’ I beg par- 
don, Sir Oliver, for erring in so important a parti- 
cular. Yousay you have betted largely on ‘ Patron,’ 
for the Derby, and are quite sure of winning. I as- 
sure you I shall always reckon it one of the chief 
misfortnnes of my life, (and you know I was for 
many years an exile) that I shall not witness the 
success of ‘ Patron.’ In this, as in other respects, 
how much more fortunate is my son than _ his 
father! But, Sir Oliver, as we have talked for an 
hour or two, about your English races, will you 
fayour me with a few minutes’ conversation about 
your English literature. I think, in the dedica- 
tion of the volume of juvenile poems by the son 
of your coachman, which you were so good as to 

ive me, you are described as being not only 
K B., and one of the Jockey Club, but also 
Doctor of Laws, Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and Fellow of All-Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Sir Oliver —Yes, I have always made it a rule 
to encourage learning. Your Royal Highness 
must be aware that there is no more innocent re- 
laxation. Ihave heard that thoughts make much 
more impression on the mind early in the morn- 
ing than at any other part of the day; and when 
my nephew was put under my guidance about two 
years ago, I recommended to him always to keep 
a book on his dressing-table, that he might derive 
the greatest possible benefit from it by reading it 
when he was dressing to follow the hounds. I 
ventured to recommend Blair’s ‘ Lectures on Cri- 
ticism’ as the standard work on polite literature 
in our language. Frederick, the young rogue, 
objected to my selection; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ the 
man who wrote the Lectures on Criticism, has 
written sermons !’—Ha! ha! ha! acurious blunder, 
to suppose them written by the same person. But 
Frederick’s education had certainly been very 
much neglected before I took him in hand. Well, 
Frederick said that he would not read the Lec- 
tures on Criticism, because he had a decided ob- 
jection to cant. No friend to the Church, I fear. 

owever, I set him right on that point. I knew 
they could not be by the man who wrote the Ser- 
mons ; for my grandmother used to read the Ser- 
mons, and the Lectures are quite a modern work. 
I assured Fred I had never seen them myself till 
about four years ago; and I have always taken all 





the modern publications. At last, Frederick con- 
sented to read them, and he told me the other day, 
that he had nearly got through a volume. I be- 
lieve, if your Royal Highness wishes for informa- 
tion as to the present state of English literature, I 
had better refer you to them than trouble you 
with my crude notions. 

The Duke.—l have no doubt your views on the 
subject are highly original and curious. 

Sir Oliver—Why I must say there are some 
a works which might lead your Royal 

ighness into great mistakes. The opinions, for 
instance, of the persons who write ‘ The Athe- 
num’ are to me perfectly incomprehensible. 

The Duke.—Pray who is the most celebrated 
of the living ~— poets, now that poor Lord 
Byronis dead? Moore, is he not? I have had the 

leasure of seeing him in Paris. An exceedingly 
ively and agreeable person. 

Sir Oliver —Very much admired by the Whigs ; 
though some of them think Luttrell superior to 
him. 

The Duke.—Indeed, his name is new to me. 
Victor Hugo once said to me that there is no 
more graceful and glittering writer in Europe 
than Moore. 

Sir Oliver.—O ! yes, of course. But Mr. Moore 
is of such small stature that I doubt whether he 
could even be admitted into the light cavalry. 

The Duke.—Why, Sir Oliver, we must not ex- 
actly judge of men’s military capacities by their 
stature ; for Diomed, you know, and Alexander, 
and Frederick, and Buonaparte, were all short 
men. Mr. Moore would probably be found an 
exceedingly active Partisan Colonel. 

Sir Oliver—Ha! ha! your Royal Highness ; 
ha! ha! ha! good partisan!! Yes indeed; very 
violent partisan ; takes liberties with the names 
of men of station and fortune in those d d 
rhymes of his. My name, for instance, the name 
of Sir Oliver Kynaston once appeared in a stanza 
of his in ‘ The Times,’ accompanied with epithets 
very disparaging to my intellect. 

The Duke.—Kynaston—a remarkable name. 
I should think it would be rather difficult to find 
a rhyme for it. But have you not other poets in 
England of equal celebrity? I think I have seen 
at Paris the works of Wordsworth; is there not 
some one of that name? 

Sir Oliver.—Yes, a man up in the North ; sup- 
ports my friend Lord Lowther. Right side in 
politics: but nobody reads him. 

The Duke.—Singular that the booksellers should 
f° - publishing new editions if nobody buys the 

ook. 

Sir Oliver.—O! they do it just as people keep 
betting on a horse that has not a chance of win- 
ning. I have seen it done a hundred times. Only 
yesterday now, that mad fellow Forth 

The Duke.—Yes, yes; 1 see. Every body has 
not your sagacity, Sir Oliver, in pitching on 
Cli—Patron. But pray is Wordsworth unpo- 
pular because he is too excellent for the crowd, 
or because he is too bad even for them? De la 
Martine says, that he is a very remarkable man. 
Perhaps he is less read than he ought to be from 
some dislike ea his part to vulgar artifices of 
style ; and from his poetry being such that a little 
thought is necessary to uaderstand it. 

Sir Oliver—I really cannot say. I make it a 
point never to read we i thing that is not the 
fashion. My wish is to keep pace with the mind 











of the age. Then, your royal Highness, there is 
Campbell, a poet of wonderful genius ; indeed, in 
my opinion, quite sublime. In ‘The Pleasures of 
Hupe,’ he has the couplet, 
* When murder bares her arm, and rampant war 
Yokes the red dragons of her iron car.’ 

Very strong lines those indeed. Ithas sometimes 
occurred to me, however, that arm is seldom used 
in the singular for a weapon. Rather forced, is 
it not, to say ‘ bare an arm,’ by way of ‘ draw a 
sword?’ Though, perhaps, in fact the phrase 
may bea nautical allusion. I have heard sailors 
say bear a hand, and perhaps the reading ought 
to be ‘ dears herarm.’ Then, again, in the second 
line, I remember agreeing with my old friend 
General Wise, that dragons certainly was meant 
to be dragoons. One word, I think, expresses both 
in French, and Campbell happens to have selected 
the wrong translation. It cannot be a mistake of 
the printer; for, if we were to read dragoons, the 
accent would fall on the wrong syllable. But 
that 1 am willing to allow all possible authority to 
poetic licence, and to give ample room for the 
beautiful irregularities of genius, I should de- 
cidedly condemn a poet for thus sacrificing the 
sense to the sound. 

The Duke.—There certainly is a considerably 
difference between the dragon, and that eminent 
dragoon officer, St. George, who killed it. 

Sir Oliver.—My friend Sir George Nagle ex- 
plains the words as relating to the phrase ‘ rouge- 
dragon,’ the title, I think, of some herald. So 
that he too believes dragons to mean men. He 
supports his opinion that the passage is heraldic, 
by referring to the word ‘rampant’ in the previous 
line. But I still think that General Wise and 
myself were right in supposing the couplet to be 
an allegorical picture of a cannon or tumbril, we 
could not agree which, surrounded by a squadron 
of horse. A very acute critic was General Wise. 
He detected an error in another passage of Camp- 
bell, where the poet says, 

* Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry /’ 

On this he observed, that the word certainly is 
cavalry. I remember we studied the history of 
the battle, and could find no authority whatever 
for ‘ chivalry,’ while cavalry, on the other hand, 
would be perfectly neat and appropriate. To 
be sure, Wise was a Cavalry-officer, which gave 
him an interest in the matter. 

The Duke-—Have you not in your language 
‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ as well as ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope?’ 

Sir Oliver.—Certainly. The poem is by Rogers, 
a banker, and rather a pale person. I have met 
him several times ; but I do not know how it was 
that we could not very well understand each other. 
I ventured to make a few remarks on particular 
points in his poetry, which I thought he might 
have improved under the guidance of a judicious 
friend. But he did not seem at all to perceive 
the force of my remarks. In a poem of his called 
‘A Wish,’ he says, 

* The yillage church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peal shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven.’ 
Now it occurred to me that I had never heard the 
phrase, ‘ to give a vow,’ and I thought, perhaps, 
* vows’ might be printed in mistake for ‘ fees,’ 
The sense would run, ‘ the village church where 
our marriage fees were given (that is, paid) to the 
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clergyman,’ and would be quite unexceptionable. 
Well, I took the trouble to explain and enforce 
my views to Mr. Rogers, and he made an attempt 
to turn off the business with a joke, though I 
must say, that, when he attempted to laugh, his 
face hung fire most absurdly. ell, the next day 
I heard some one humming in St. James’s-street 
a doggrel couplet : 


* Oliver Kyuaston! Oliver Kynaston ! 
The brains in your head are no more than are in a 
stone!’ 

I traced them to him, the ungrateful blockhead ! 
But any one may see it was done out of revenge 
for my superior penetration. I would not have 
mentioned the matter to your Royal Highness, 
Lut that his conduct has freed me from all obli- 
gation to conceal his wretched poetical blunder. 

The Duke—Pray, have you ever seen Sir 
Walter Scott? 

Sir Oliver.—Yes; several times when I was 
shooting in the North. He is rather a tall, plain- 
looking man, and understands sport as well as if 
he had never published a book. But I suppose 
he only writes on rainy Sundays. I am afraid if 
he should ever have the honour of seeing your 
Royal Highness, and you should condescend to 
ask him any questions on literary subjects, you 
would be able to derive very little information 
from him. I do not remember a single observa- 
tion he made in my presence, except something 
about the price of black cattle, and an admirable 
hint or two on trout fishing. I have always re- 
gretted exceedingly, that with his love of sport, 
and his knowledge of game, he has not made it 
the business of his life to write a defence of the 
Game Laws, instead of wasting his time on frivo- 
lous and fictitious topics. 

The Duhe—Well, Sir Oliver, I am much 
obliged to you for the information you have given 
me about the modern literature of England. My 
son stays here for some weeks, and I am sure he 
will be delighted to hear your views of the philo- 
sophy of Britain, as fully stated as those you have 
favoured me with about its poetry. 





LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. Second Series. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1829. : 


(Continued from p. 340.) 


In the dialogue between Archbishop Boulter 
and Philip Savage, which follows the one upon 
which we commented in our last article, Mr. 
Landor, we rejoice to say, shows that, in his 
better moods, he can respect the virtues even of 
an Irish churchman. He has thought it necessary, 
however, to excuse his liberality in a note, upon 
the score of the ecclesiastic having been a gentle- 
man and an ancestor of the author of the ‘ Ima- 
ginary Conversations.’ 

A conversation on the Giraffe, the Bourbons, 
and the Greeks, between M. Villéle and M. Cor- 
bitre,—the satire of which would be much more 
effective if the author had been able to keep his 
temper in writing it,—precedes two dialogues 
which are illustrations of Mr Landor’s tendency, 
and of the resistance which it encounters from the 
atmosphere by which it is encircled, and are, per- 
haps, the most interesting in either of these volumes. 
The interlocutors in the first of them are Lady 
Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt, two of the victims in 
Monmouth’s insurrection. It is written with ex- 
quisite feeling, but it is very short; and we are 
almost bound to quote it, lest we should be sup- 
posed to entirely hide from our readers those parts 
of Mr, Landor’s writings which seem to militate 
against our theory. 

* LADY LISLE, 

* Madam, | am confident you will pardon me; for 
affliction teaches forgiveness. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT, 

‘From the cell of the condemned, we are going, 
unless my hopes mislead me, where alone we can re- 
ceive it. 





* Tell me, I beseech you, lady! in what matter or 
manner do you think you can have offended a poor 
sinner such as Iam. Surely we come into this dismal 
place for our offences ; and it is not here that any can 
be given or taken. 

* LADY LISLE. 

* Just now, when.I entered the prison, I saw your 
countenance serene and cheerful : you looked upon me 
for a time with an unaltered eye: you turned away 
from me, as I fancied, only to utter some expressions 
of devotion ; and again you looked upon me ; and tears 
rolled down your face. Alas! that I should, by any 
circumstance, any action or recollection, make another 
unhappy. Alas! that 1 should deepen the gloom in 
the very shadow of death. 


* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 
‘ Be comforted : you have not done it. Grief softens 
and melts and flows away with tears. 
‘I wept because another was so greatly more wretched 
than myself: I wept at that black attire ; at that attire 
of modesty and of widowhood. 


* LADY LISLE. 

‘It covers a wounded, almost a broken heart: an 

unworthy offering to our blessed Redeemer. 
* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

‘In his name let us now rejoice! let us offer our 
prayers and our thanks at orce together! we may yield 
up our souls perhaps at the same hour. 

* LADY LISLE, 

‘Is mine so pure? have I bemoaned, as I should 
have done, the faults 1 have committed? have my 
sighs arisen for the unmerited mercies of my God ? and 
not rather for him, the beloved of my heart, the ad- 
viser and sustainer, I have lost! 

* Open, O gates of Death! 

* Smile on me, approve my last action in this world, 
O virtuous husband! O saint and martyr! my brave, 
compassionate, and loving Lisle! 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

‘And cannot you too smile, sweet lady? are not 
you with him even now; doth body, doth clay, doth 
air, separate and estrange free spirits? Bethink 
you of his gladness, of his glory; and begin to par- 
take them. 

*O! how could an Englishman, how could twelve, 
condemn to death, condemn to so great an evil as 
they thought it and may find it, this innocent and help- 
less widow ! 

* LADY LISLE. 

* Blame not that jury! blame not the jury which 
brought against me the verdict of guilty. I wasso: I 
received in my house a wanderer, who has fonght 
under the rash and giddy Monmouth. He was hungry 
and thirsty, and | took bim in. My Saviour bad com- 
manded, my King had forbidden it. We must bend to 
the authority of both; but first to the earlier, and most 
willingly to the better. 

* Yet the twelve would not have delivered me over to 
death, unless the judge had threatened ‘em with an ac- 
cusation of treason in default of it. Terrour made them 
unanimous : they redeemed their properties and lives 
at the stated price. 

‘ ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

‘I hope at least the unfortunate man whom you 
received in the hour of danger may avoid his pe- 
nalty. 

* LADY LISLE. 

* Let us hope it. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

‘I too am imprisoned for the same offence ; and I 
have little expectation that he who was concealed by 
me hath any chance of happiness, although he had es- 
caped. Could I find the means of conveying to him 
a small pittance, 1 should leave the world the more 
comfortably. 

* LADY LISLE. 

‘Trust in God; not in one thing or another, but 
in all. Resign the care of this wanderer to his 
guidance. 

‘ ELIZABETH GAUNT. 
* He abandoned that guidance. 
* LADY LISLE. 
‘ Unfortunate ! Low can money then avail him! 
‘ ELIZABETH GAUNT. 
‘It might save him from distress and from despair, 


from the taunts of the hard-hearted and from tlfe in- 
clemency of the godly. 








[No. 85, 
* LADY LISLE, 


* In godliness, O my friend ! there cannot be incle- 
mency. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

* You are thinking of perfection, my dear lady ; and 
I marvel not at it; for what else hath ever occupied 
your thoughts! But godliness, in almost the best of 
us, often is austere, often uncompliant and rigid, proner 
to reprove than to pardon, to drag back or thrust aside 
than to invite and help onward. 

‘Poor man! I never knew him before: I cannot 
tell how he shall endure his self-reproach, or whether 
it will bring him to calmer thoughts hereafter. 

* LADY LISLE. 

‘Tam not a busy idler in curiosity ; nor, if I were, 
is there time enough left me for indulging in it; yet 
gladly would I learn the history of events, at the first 
appearance so resembling those in mine. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

*The person’s name I never may disclose ; which 
would be the worst thing I could betray of the trust 
he placed in me. He took refuge in my humble dwel- 
ling, imploring me in the name of Christ to harbour 
him for aseason. Food and raiment were afforded 
him unsparingly ; yet his fears made him shiver through 
them. Whatever I could urge of prayer and exhorta- 
tion was not wanting ; still, although he prayed, he was 
disquieted. Soon came to my ears the declaration of 
the king, that his Majesty would rather pardon a rebel 
than the concealer of a rebel. The hope was a faint 
one: but it wasa hope; andI gaveit him. His thanks- 
givings were now more ardent, his prayers more 
humble, and oftener repeated. ‘They did not strengthen 
his heart: it was unpurified and unprepared for them. 
Poor creature ! he consented with it to betray me ; and 
1 am condemned to be burnt alive. Can we believe, 
can we encourage the hope, that in his weary way 
through life he will find those only who will conceal 
from him the knowledge of this execution? Heavily, 
too heavily, must it weigh on so irresolute and infirm 
a breast. 

* Let it not move you to weeping. 

* LADY LISLE. 

* It does not : oh! it does not. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

* What then ? 

* LADY LISLE. 

‘Your saintly tenderness, your heavenly godlike 
calmness. 

* ELIZABETH GAUNT. 

‘ No, no: abstain! abstain! it was I who grieved : 
it was I who doubted. Let us now be firmer: we have 
both the same rock to rest upon. See! I shed no tears. 

* I saved his life, an unprofitable and (I fear) a joy- 
less one: he, by God’s grace, has thrown open to me, 
and at an earlier hour than ever 1 ventured to expect it, 
the avenue of eternal bliss. 

* LADY LISLE. 

*O, my angel! that strewest with fresh flowers a 
path already smooth and pleasant to me, may those 
timorous men who have betrayed, and those misguided 
ones who have persecuted us, be conscious on their 
death- beds that we have entered it! and they too will 
at last find rest.’—Vol. i. pp. 189—145. 

Is it possible to conceive any thing much more 
lofty and spiritual in conception than this dialogue? 
And how is it possible that after reading it we can 
still maintain that Mr. Landor’s mind has an ha- 
bitual inclination to dwell among the forms of 
animal life? We still think our hypothesis is 
not inconsistent with even this evidence; and, if 
our readers shall think otherwise, we at least 
claim credit for the extreme honesty which has 
rendered an attempt to reconcile them necessary. 

There is no conception which has so entirely 
departed from us, and which it is so difficult to 
revive, as that of the standard of female perfection 
as it existed among the ancients. We do not 
mean that it is impossible for us, with our Christian 
eyes, to contemplate, and admire, and reverence, 
and all but love, the Antigones and Electras of 
the Greek drama. As long as we retain any true 
feeling of the beautiful, till we become converted 
into mere worshippers of the idols around us,—a 
state immediately preceding that in which we lose 
all perception even of what is lovely in them,—so 
long shall we continue to visit those shrines, and 
to find, each time we bow down before them, 
fresh supplies of strength and purity. But the 
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most exquisite of these exquisite beings can 
never become an abiding presence with us. 
They live in their distant world; and our com- 
munion with them, though sacred, can never be 
friendly. It is only in our intercourse with such 
creatures as 

* The lonely lady married to the moon, 

And gentle Una with her milk-white lamb,’ 
that affection and tenderness are blended with ado- 
ration and wonder. Look at all the attempts which 
have been made to produce casts in the spirit of 
these ancient models. Look even at the ‘Iphi- 
genia’ of Goethe, who, as was remarked in a late 
number of * The Athenzum,’ has, at the price of 
sacrificing a portion of hisindividual nature,evinced 
the power of comprehending more varieties of 
human nature than any artist at least in our day. 
There is probably no modern conception of 
the ancient female character in the whole so true 
as this—none :a which so much reality and life 
are combined with so much classical correctness ; 
and yet, even there, the effect to reconcile the two 
conceptions is very obvious, and painful, and often 
unsuccessful. Sometimes the poet’s art gets the 
better of his feeling, and then the classical ele- 
ments gain the ascendancy, and a frigidity per- 
fectly unlike any thing we mect with in Sophocles 
is the result: sometimes his feeling is victorious 
over his art, and then Iphigenia, ceasing to be a 
Greek, becomes a modern, Shakspearean, Chris- 
tian, woman. 

A still more striking instance of the difficulty 
which great poets experience in realizing this 
conception, is Wordsworth’s Laodamia. Words- 
worth,—a poet who has a notorious distaste, and 
almost an acquired incapacity, for dealing with 
love, has selected for the subject of that exquisite 
poem, wherein he wished to be strictly classical, 
one of the few fables which enabled him to intro- 
duce a female of that world, under the influence 
of those passions which are in general so alien 
from his disposition,—feeling, no doubt, that this 
additional excitement was needed in order to 
give him the same interest in a Greek woman, 
with which he is naturally inspired by the 
homely emotions and quiet lives of his Margarets 
and Emilies. And if great men have found diffi- 
culties in the experiment, the blunders of little 
men who have repeated it after them, have been 
melancholy and disgusting. One half of them—who 
are called classical, and upon the strength of that 
reputation are admired by young ladies and made 
professors of poetry at Oxford—merely take 
from the fair creatures of our own land all 
their love, and tenderness, and passion, and then 
say, Behold a Greek! If there is any person who 
believes them, we should not despair of convincing 
him, that a picture of Titian, minus the colouring, 
and warmth, and beauty, is the same thing as 
a statue of Praxiteles. Another and opposite 
method is that of which Mr. Leigh Hunt, though 
not the originator, has been the chief apostle in 
this country. They who pursue it hold, that Chris- 
tianity has introduced into the world a great many 
inconvenient restraints upon the freedom of wo- 
men’s feelings, and of the intercourse between 
the sexes. ‘ Let us, therefore,’ they argue, ‘ take 
these restraints away from the women of the pre- 
sent day, and what will remain? A Greek, to be 
sure,—a beautiful, languishing, loving, sensual 
Greek, who gratifies the instincts of her warm 
heart, and was never plagued with notions of sin 
or warnings of futurity.” And there are men who 
in good faith think this a Greek ideal—one in 
which Sophocles would have delighted ; who really 
are not aware that the Greek standard was vastly 
more stately and severe than the Christian, and that 
the difference consists in the one being a mere 
ideal, inhabiting a sphere in which mortals could 
never dwell, and therefore exerting no influence 
over their daily pursuits and habits; and the other 
being a divine-humanity—like ourselves as well as 
like God—connected with us bya ladder set on 
earth and reaching heaven, upon which the angels 
are ascending and descending continually.' 





It was natural that one so imbued with the 
classical spirit as Mr. Landor, should shrink from 
either of these abominable interpretations; it was 
natural that, with his reverence for the Greek 
model, he should fear to desecrate it while at- 
tempting to imitate; and it is natural that, sur- 
rounded as he is by the sorrowful and spiritual 
beauty of so many Madonnas and Magdalens, his 
mind should be somewhat reluctant to dwell con- 
stantly in a region from which they are excluded. 
It is not unnatural, finally, that he should at last, 
as others have done before him, make a compro- 
mise with their Pagan consciences, to retain just 
this one weakness, to allow that one being in the 
world is the more lovely and beautiful for possess- 
ing a soul; and to account for the spiritual at- 
mosphere with which all creation is surrounded, 
by supposing it invented as a medium for her to 
breathe and live in. 


Having talked so much about Greek girls, we 
must introduce a passage from the beautiful dia- 
logue in which one of them, a modern one in- 
deed, takes part. 

* TERSITZA. 

‘ White doves are always very white indeed: and 
those great water-birds, to which the angels by God’s 
order have given the same pure appearance, feel a 
pleasure in possessing it, look at it upon them, curve 
their necks over it, and lay their heads now along it 
and now under it, as if it selaced and supported and 
refreshed them. 

* ODYSSEUS. 

‘Hast thou lived thirteen years and knowest not 
yet these birds ? 

* TERSITZA. 

‘I know them very well; though [ never saw but 
two ; and you remember where. 

* ODYSSEUS. 

‘ Not I indeed, child! 

* TERSITZA. 

‘ Have you, who are so many years older, so bad a 
memory? It is strange you should have forgotten 
those tall noble beautiful creatures; particularly one 
of them: think again. 

* ODYSSEUS. 

* Where was it? and when? 

‘ TERSITZA. 

‘Oh! that now, dear brother, that is quite im- 
possible: all pretense and dissembling! You might 
perhaps not know exactly where: but when.. indeed, 
indced now, that is quite impossible. 

* ODYSSEUS. 

* Remind me a little ; give me an idea of it; a cir- 
cumstance belonging to it. 

* TERSITZA. 

‘ It was in the beginning of spring, only five months 
ago, while we were sitting, several of us together, on 
a stone engraven round with goats’-heads, in the ruins 
of Cheronea. 

* Now cannot you recollect? 

* ODYSSEUS. 

* Not perfectly. 

* TERSITZA. 

* You must be very tired with the ride, or heavy with 
the sunshine, or thinking of other things, or uncom- 
monly dull and fit to think of nothing. Why! it was 
only four days before our guest joined us. Ho! now 
you begin to come to yourself again. Well may you 
sinile at having so short a memory. I recollect it the 
better, because you were rather angry with me for 
being surry I could not go to church, there being none 
to go to; and for saying it was a pity to waste so 
sweet a morning in the open air, instead of thanking 
God for it, and singing to him, and adoring him. 

* ODYSSEUS. 

* I never am angry with thee, my sweet little sister, 

and I am sure I could not be for that expression. 
* TERSITZA. 

‘ No, you never are angry with me; but when J am 
sorry you sometimes say you shall be. 

‘ Well; did not the stranger go to church with us 
the next Sunday, at Athens? and did not I tell you I 
was quite as happy as if I had been there the Sunday 
before ? 

* ODYSSEUS. 

‘ Nonsense! nonsense! what has that to do with 
two swans ? 

* TERSITZA. 

‘ Now then you can think about ’em, can you! I 
knew it was only deceit in you; I have found you out. 





* ODYSSEUS. 

‘ The swans appear to have made a deep impression 
on your imagination. 

‘ TERSITZA. 

‘ The nobler one came sailing up from the lake, as 
swiftly and steadily as if some wind had blown him, 
though there was not a breath upon the water, and 
looked as if the place were his own, far and wide, and 
we were there by his gracious permission. It was only 
when he rowed among the grass and flowers, covered 
with cups white and yellow, as though a feast had been 
prepared for his reception, that I perceived he had any 
thing underneath to move with. We then heard some 
low and hoarse voices; and presently came out his 
mate, slenderer, and less beautiful, arranged her plu- 
mage, went down a little way, returned again, sate 
motionless opposite us, and seemed courting us not to 
hurt or disturb him. Agatha said that they had their 
nest there, under the bank: that their voices are not 
always low and hoarse: that when they are about to 
die, they sing delightfully. I was very glad the poor 
creatures had many years yet to live: for they certainly 
had made no progress in their singing. But there are 
birds, perhaps, as bad as we are; birds that will learn 
nothing from those they do not like. 

* ODYSSEUS, 

‘Come on, come on, my beloved little Tersitza ! 
thou too hast some things to learn; haply some pain- 
ful ones ; and we are near the school-room. 

* TERSITZA. 

* The cavern ? 

* ODYSSEUS. 

* Ay, there are caverns where the water itself ceases 
to drop, and is liquid no longer. Thou also must 
grow somewhat harder in this solitary and inaccessible 
oue of ours, my sister! 

* TERSITZA. 

‘1 am sure I cannot; every thing is so beautiful 
about it ; and my dear brother too will be always nigh 
me. The waters that petrify must meet (as old men 
tell us) with something hard in their way : I find no- 
thing but pleasure. 

* ODYSSEUS. 
‘ Pleasure itself hardens some hearts. 
* TERSITZA. 

* How is that? I think I can guess: I think I have 
discovered it. Greyhounds are very good creatures, 
and look gentler than lambs ; no animal upon earth is 
more beautiful: yet they always grow obdurate by the 
pleasure they take in coursing the hare and antelope. 
If they would run after nothing, and be contented to 
stand quiet and be caressed, they would be much better. 
I am certain they must be happier when they have no 
others to pursue; and I wish it pleased God to give 
them sense enough to know it. Have you never seen 
how they pant? how their hearts beat in their deep 
breasts ? how indifferent and insensible they appear to 
their best friends, who love them most and who would 
call them away? They forget their own nature, and 
even their own names, their cruelty so deafens them.’— 
Vol. i., pp. 155—160. 

We will skip over the five next dialogues, till 
we come to one between Diogenes and Plato. But 
of this we have many complaints to make; and, 
as our readers will not listen to them, after per- 
using the exquisite specimens we have afforded 
them of Mr. Landor’s taste and feeling, we must 
move one more adjournment. Our next notice 
shall positively be the last. 





STRATTON HILL. 





Stratton Hill, a Tale of the Civil Wars. By the Author 
of ‘ Letters fram the East,’ ‘ Tales of the West of 
England,’ §c., §c. 3 vols., post 8vo. Colburn. 
London, 1829. 

Tue reason is obvious for the non-existence of 
any first-rate English novel relating to the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. Men of high 
talent, knowing the vastness and difficulty of the 
subject, abstain, and ‘ fools rush in,’ &c. Sir 
Walter Scott, indeed, has made a feeble attempt 
in ‘ Woodstock.” He has aimed at exhibiting 
the character of but one of the great men of that 
age, (Cromwell,) and has miserably failed. It 
appears the less surprising that we have no poem 
or novel at all embodying the spirit of that noble 
generation, when we consider that of all the his- 
tories of the period in our language, there is not 
one which aspires to any thing more than the 
accurate narration of prominent facts, or the sups 
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port, by practical examples, of some theory of 
monarchy or democracy. To describe the epoch 
from a study of itself, to show what were the 
thoughts, feelings, purposes, and convictions of 
the men who lived in it, has never been attempted 
by any writer whom we have had the fortune to 
hear of. 


The period, however, of the military struggle 
between King and Parliament is so full of con- 
trast and incident, that it could not fail to be 
seized on by many booksellers’ operatives. The 
works answered, we presume, the purpose for 
which they were written; and our consciences 
do not reproach us for having sedulously purged 
our memories of their names, and of every thing 
else about them. We have a general impression 
of their merits, so strong as to enable us to as- 
sert, that, excepting ‘ Woodstock,’ (which leaves 
the whole time untouched till after the death of 
Charles,) and De Foe’s ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ 
(which are chiefly remarkable for a literal copy- 
ing of unimportant details, and consistent sup- 
port of an uninteresting character,) there is no 
more busy or melo-dramatic novel on the same 
period than ‘ Stratton Hill.’ 


We have given it no high praise, for it aims at 
no high merit. The business of the author, writ- 
ing, as we presume he does, for the great body of 
novel readers, was to be as furious and as de- 
scriptive as possible. We can honestly applaud 
many of his descriptions, and his passion is quite 
good enough for the persons whom (as we sup- 
pose) it is designed to interest. There is only one 
other element of a popular novel, namely, story; 
and as to this, the writer must look for unanimous 
astonishment, because his book contains not one 
complete narrative, but something between adozen 
and twenty separate narratives, which we appre- 
hend to have been written without any connec- 
tion, and then flung into a box together, and sent 
to the printer’s. He probably employed a boy to 
draw out the chapters at hazard, like as many 
lottery-tickets, and in that order printed and 
published them, prefixing ‘ Stratton Hill’ in the 
title-page. We should have preferred to name 
the book ‘ Anecdotes, original and selected, of 
various persons known to Sir Beville Granville; 
interspersed with fragments of a description of 
the county of Cornwall.’ 


These descriptive fragments would probably, if 
published in a separate form, always continue to 
excite some interest. The characters and situa- 
tions are better than those in ninety out of every 
hundred novels composed on the same plan, and 
annually published in London and Edinburgh. 
The utter want of sustained interest. or indeed of 
any unbroken thread whatever, in the book, to- 
gether with a vagueness and incorrectness of 
language even in the present day almost unex- 
ampled, are sufficient to degrade the work from 
any high rank among our modern melodramatic 
novels. 


The following extract is, we think, the best part 
of the book: 


* After some hours, he arrived at a village not more 
than a few miles distant from the place of his destina- 
tion, and here he resolved to pass the remainder of the 
night. ‘The accommodations of the small inn, if such 
it might be termed, would scarcely have tempted the 
weary passenger to rest: he saw his favourite horse 
well fed and attended to, and then seated himself in a 
huge chair, the only one in the kitchen, to wait the 
approach of morn. It came at last, and he willingly 
Jeft his rnde place of rest to resume his jonrney. The 
sun had risen ere he drew nigh the mansion of Stowe : 
no fosse or moat spread their sluggish depth round the 
wall; or drawbridge, strictly sentinelled, startled the 
wanderer’s footsteps away. Its founders and improvers 
had not dreamed such defences could ever be needful in 
so remote and calm a territory. Armed men were 
gathered thickly, however, before the walls ; and the 
look of many among them brightened as they saw the 
soldier alight at the gate. He paused a few moments 
to look at the array, and then passed hastily within. 
His reception by the numerous and distinguished te- 
nants of the mansion was of the most cordial as well 





as flattering kind; and when he cast his eyes round 
the long table, at which they now sat at their morning 
meal, he saw more than one, the report of whose 
deeds had been spread far and wide. The ancient hall 
was completely filled with guests, by whom the sub- 
stantial cheer that loaded the board was heartily par- 
taken of; for many had travelled far through the 
weary night with their few adherents, or had hastened 
alone at their utmost speed to the place of rendezvous. 

*The noble owner rose to meet his friend; and 
pressing his hand warmly, with a look that expressed 
more of the soul than any words could have done, in- 
troduced him to two or three leaders who were seated 
near him. The conversation that had been interrupted 
for a moment, was again resumed with great earnest- 
ness ; the plans to be embraced, and that instantly, 
were discussed ; for, as the Parliament’s army were 
now advancing, and would soon be at hand, no time 
was to be lost. The neutrality agreed to had been 
broken, and the Earl of Stamford, with a force he 
thought sufficient to crush the Royalists, had received 
orders to enter the province, to intimidate rather than 
to fight, for he scarcely imagined they would dare to 
meet him in the field. 

‘Sir Ralph Hopton was now lying at Launceston 
with a very inferior force, and it was resolved to 
march, with the levies which had now arrived, to join 
him there. It was easy for a man so extensively con- 
nected as Sir Beville Granville to assemble, at a short 
notice, a large body of adherents. The number of 
private gentlemen that came to his aid, induced by his 
persuasions, or attached to his family by the ties of 
blood, made this body more formidable by their quality 
and high courage, than by their numerical force. A 
regiment that he had raised at his own expense some 
time before, was the only well-disciplined portion of 
this little band that was now gathered around the man- 
sion. 


‘The repast being ended, the hall was quickly de- 
serted ; and all issued forth to the marshalling of the 
troops, regular and irregular. The latter presented, to 
an experienced eye, excellent materials, doubtless, to 
make hardy veterans of ; but, at present, summoned 
from their moors and hills, and fierce and rough in all 
their native wildness, their garbs, or uniforms, were as 
various and strange as those of Falstaff’s regiment ; 
but the brawny chest, the naked and colossal neck, 
that would have rivalled those of any Saracen in the 
desperate bands of Omar; in fine, the “‘ thewes and 
sinews’’ of these hardy peasants and miners, gave 
promise of the deeds they afterwards achieved. The 
whole of the day was passed in busy preparation to 
march on the morrow, and in forming the motley 
forces into the best order and array the time per- 
mitted. 

‘The fresh and green turf of the sloping lawns 
bristled with the unwonted gleam of arms ; and the 
broad walks rang with the heavy tread of armed men. 
On wall and tower was many a fair spectator of the 
show of battle. At intervals, small parties of men 
were seen hastening through the woods, or over the 
downs, to join the forces, armed with the first weapon 
they could lay their hands on ; sturdy fishermen from 
the neighbouring coast were among them, who had left 
their cabins and their boats, and rushed to range them- 
selves under their lord’s standard. Seated on a low 
and grass-covered bank, on which he supported him- 
self with his trembling hands, while his large eye was 
fixed intensely on the scene before him, was an old 
man, with a frame, even in ruins, like that of Hercules. 
It was Kiltor, the once-famous wrestler, and the tenant 
of the valley, or bottom, as it was called, of Combe, 
who had implored his ancient friend to have him con- 
veyed hither, that he might gaze on the array, and 
smell the battle, as it were, afar off. As the weapons 
flashed in the sunbeams, his eye seemed to catch the 
glare, and he lifted his palsied hand in earnest approval, 
as Andrews, to whom he had given a night's shelter a 
few months before, oft marched past him at the head 
of a small body of men, whom he was intently engaged 
in instructing. The latter was in the full pride and 
pomp of his charge ; his experience and long service 
made him a valuable aid on the present oecasion ; and 
the days of his youth seemed to come back to the 
veteran, as foot, voice, and gesture, kept time in his 
repeated march along the lawn. 

‘* He’s young again,” muttered Kiltor, “ and his 
pike will soon draw blood; and I’m withered, like the 
weeds upon this bank aneath me,”—clenching, at the 
same time, some beautiful wild flowers into atoms in 
his hand. 

‘ At this moment, Sir Beville slowly drew nigh the 
spot on which he sat; the old man looked eagerly and 





wistfully in his face, his own strong and miserable 
feelings giving way to the long and almost feudal 
attachment to the family. 

‘ « Ts it you, Kiltor ?” said the former; ‘‘ how have 

‘ou contrived to leave your cottage, where you have 
Ces a home-keeper so many years ?” 

* « T cudn’t resist, my Lord, to look upon strife, or 
the show of it, once more afore I die. "Tisna wi’ me 
now as in times long ower, when I ha’ seen your young 
eye dance wi’ joy as this hand cleered one prize ater 
another out o’ the ring.” 

* «© We all have our day, my friend,” was the reply ; 
‘ you have had yours, and fame enough too ; you were 
long the first wrestler of your time, and others now 
have taken your place.” 

‘They have, they have, and I’m alive to see it; 
mere shilderlins, Sir Beville ; men o’ Jath, that wud na’ 
ha’ faced the grip o’ my hand, or stood the clinch o’ 
my limbs, more than a withy, and the whole countrie 
is runnin’ ater them—could [ but be strong for one day, 
a prize day, as I was once, and shud see thuse boastin’ 
boys; one hurled to his back, without a limb movin’; 
another wi’ broken bones; and, maybe, ane goin’ double 
all his life ater, alike Carter was for many years!” and 
he laughed short and fiercely at the cruel remembrance 
he had conjured up. 

** Old man, age has not brought you mercy or kind- 
ness of heart; these are not feelings for one whom the 
grave is waiting for. Years have, in truth, fearfully 
changed you: I remember, it was when I was quite a 
child, Sir Richard, just returned from abroad, took me 
to see the contest in the ring.—It was you, Kiltor, that 
won the day.” 

** You remember that day ?’’ said the wrestler ex- 
ultingly, almost starting from the ground, though the 
movement gave him great pain: ‘it was for the tan- 
kard, my Lord, the silver tankard that your grandsire 
put up for the whole county. "Twas a hard-folt day, 
and I did na’ ken your eyes saw it; then ye saw, ane 
after the other, flinged upon the yerth, like the broken 
ore from the kibbal: my bones were like iron, and my 
joints like brass—look at me now, my Lord! wud ye 
ken me for the same ?—but ye ’Il ne’er see another day 
like that in the ring.” 

«« T should know that giant frame again,” Sir Beville 
said ; ‘‘ it was free and supple then, and formed in the 
finest symmetry: there were others as tall and stout, 
but none took my childish fancy so much, and my 
grandsire was loud in his praises.”’ 

*Kiltor clasped his hands firmly together, and the 
big tears slowly coursed down his hard face, all un- 
wonted ; the praises of his noble patron, whom he had 
not seen for many long years, during which praise had 
never reached his ear; the memory of that day of 
triumph, on which such lips had dwelt, brought happier 
and better times back, ere disappointment and disease 
had overcome him. 

‘<7 was all that: few so fine made, and none so 
strong. Blessin’ upon the words that said it; the 
followed ater me when I past by; they gethered from 
the east and the west round the ring, all asked the furst 
thing, ‘ Where ’s Kiltor, the champion ?’ and the auld 
wemmen pointed me ont to the young and comelie ones. 
"Twas upon Stratton Down, my last field!—all day 
under a burnin’ sky we wrastled, and I got a a 
hard fall; but when the last man was throwed, they 
carried me away in their arms to the village. There 
Cattern, my young wife, the boast of the whole parish, 
waited for me. You never saw her dark eye in its 
strength ; how it looked upon me so in love and pride 
that day! We had a carouse that evenin’, and I drank 
hard, and then went with her to our home in the 
Coombe ; not dreamin’ that I shud ne’er rejoice again. 
Towards mornin’ I woke, the dead palsy had seized my 
side, and all my strength past from me, and never, 
never came again. I cried loud, and tossed my arms, 
but my body was like a lost man’s driftin’ upon the 
wave, or like Victor’s when I pitched un dead in the 
ring, with his back furrowed in the grass ?” 

“*¢ And did you never recover, George, your health 
and strength again ?”’ 

‘© They went from me in a moment, like a judgment 
from Heaven, as I said; and my limbs got cold and 
heavy like lead, and hanged from my body like the 
shotten branches of an ould oak. Cattern cried over 
me day and night, and tended me like an enfant: but 
by littles I got to hate her; her dark eye and sorrowin’ 
face were always alure me, and sometimes I thoft they 
mocked me; and she changed from that time, like me: 
her beauty wasted like the froth o’ the sea: she’s ould 
now and fierce, an’ unhappy like me, the once milde 
and mistreated woman. ‘They came to my dwellin’, 
one day, once a month ater that, the wrastlera from 
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the other parish ; for there was a wrastlin’ ’greed upon, 
and they did na’ ken my affliction. The Germoe men 
were among them, my ould rivals, burnin’ at their bein’ 
owercome ; they challenged me to come forth to dare 
them ’pon the morrow, and their eyes gloated ower my 
helpless state ; I saw them look hard and joyin’ at one 
another, and then they mocked me wi’ their words, and 
my friends were sad and downcast.—Oh my Lord, is it 
any wonder if my blood turned to gall? I gnashed my 
teeth and cursed them; and from that hour my heart 
changed like my body, and I ne’er spoke a kind word, 
or thoft a merciful thought aterwards ; ’twas that hour 
that broke Cattern’s heart, and seared my own like a 
nether millstone ?” 

‘** Wretched man!” said his noble auditor ; “‘ your 
life has, in truth, little left to desire; and what can 
death, with such passions, hope for ?” 

‘The feelings o’ my youth are still strong; I lia’ 
borne too long a livin’ death to make me fear to give 
up my breath. I ha’ but one hope: to see a stricken 
field, my Lord, afore I die ; the clashin’ o’ swords, the 
hard strife o’ men strugglin’ for the life of others ; the 
drownin’ o’ voices—the ring is nothing to that.”’ 

‘ «* For shame, Kiltor, to feel thus on the brink of 
the grave ; go home, and strive for good-will to others, 
instead of desiring scenes of blood. You should have 
any relief or comforts that I can bestow te soothe your 
condition ; but you do not want this world’s good, 
I believe; is not the tenement in the valley your 
own?” 

* “Tt is, it is; and I want no more, as you are 
pleased to say ;—many thanks to the house that ha’ 
fended me and my fathers afore me !"” 

* * It is strange,” thought Sir Beville, as he turned 
from the spot, ‘‘ how the passions out-live the strength! 
Well I remember this man, so noted in his day, and 
still he hovers like a vulture round the carcase from 
which he is driven.” 

*The latter looked earnestly after the retreating 
form of the nobleman, with his lips moving like those 
of a man who sees the friends of his past life in a pain- 
ful dream. ‘‘ Like Sir Richard,” he muttered; ‘‘ the 
same stately step, and eye that canna be resisted in 
kindness or anger. His foughten field I'll see, though 
my eyne look their last upon it.” He then turned to 
gaze on the array around him with an intense interest 
that absorbed every other feeling. 

* Several hours had passed away in the busy and ex- 
citing duties around the walls, in which every one, 
whatever his rank, took the liveliest interest. Those 
who had come without arms were furnished from the 
store the mansion afforded, not out of its armoury, but 
from the supplies which had with great quickness and 
foresight been provided. Time there was not, to give 
any discipline to the raw peasantry ; who, it was de- 
cided, would be more efficient, if left to act as a sepa- 
rate body, than by being incorporated with the well- 
trained regiment.’—Vol. i., pp. 175—188. 





LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. 


Lectures on Sculpture, by John Flarman, Esq., R.A., 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain, &c.; with a brief Memoir of the Author. 
Pp. 339, royal 8vo. Murray. London, 1829. 

In no one particular is the national pride of the 
British traveller on the Continent more frequently 
wounded than in his views of the merit of the 
artists of his native island. The complaisance, 
evidently incredulous, most provokingly polite, 
with which your dilettante, nay, even your cono- 
scente, of Venice, of Florence, or of Rome, will 
listen while an Englishman asserts the claim of 
his country to take rank with the nations in which 
the fine arts have been encouraged and cultivated 
with success, furnishes, probably, the most arduous 
trial which the patience of a tourist on the Con- 
tinent has to endure during the first year or two 
of his pilgrimage. In vain he cites the names of 
Banks, Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds ; in vain he describes the qualities, and de- 
scants on the merits, of the works of these mas- 
ters, the ornament and pride of Britain: a smile 
which the most courtly breeding but half conceals, 
and which receives double force from the affected 
attempt to suppress it, shows him at once that his 
enthusiasm is ascribed to nationality, and is ex- 
cused, if the ignorance it is assumed to awe | be 
not pitied, as an amiable and pardonable prejudice, 
more honourable to the heart than to the taste 





and understanding of the speaker ; more credit- 
able on the score of patriotism than of judgment 
or experience. One name, however, there is 
which an Englishman may mention with safety, 
which he may venture to appeal to without the 
risk of being affronted by the indulgence of his 
hearer; to which, on the contrary, he may refer 
with the certainty of finding a ready and warm 
acquiescence in his most fervent applause :—that 
name is FuAXMAN. 

The designs of the late Professor of Sculpture 
of the Royal Academy of Great Britain in illus- 
tration of Homer, schylus, and Dante, are 
known throughout the civilised world; and where- 
ever they are known, the esteem in which they 
are held, equals, if it do not exceed, the honour 
which they have received in the land to which the 
artist who composed them owed his birth. Such 
are their merits, indeed, and so amply is their ex- 
cellence admitted, that, while they vindicate the 
claim of England to be considered a country in 
which the fine arts are really felt and understood 
and practised, the readiness with which the admi- 
ration they excite is avowed by the foreigner, must 
acquit him of wilful prejudice and ignorance in 
previously demurring to a claim in which he con- 
curs as soon as so good a title to it is preferred. 

It is of this first, and only English artist of con- 
tinental reputation, that the lessons in which he 
essayed to instruct others in the art which he 
practised himself with such extraordinary éc/dt, 
are now beforeus. They suggest reflections which 
it would be in vain to attempt to compress within 
the limits allotted to a review in the columns of 
‘The Atheneum.’ We must almost confine our- 
selves, therefore, in this and the succeeding Num- 
ber, to the duty of presenting our readers with 
specimens of the quality of the work, by extract- 
ing such passages as appear most calculated to 
excite interest, to convey information, or to in- 
culcate sound taste in matters of art. The degree 
in which thé lectures correspond with the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Flaxman, and with his merit as an 
artist, may form the subject of a few observations 
before our review of the work be closed. 

The following sketch of the condition of the 
art of sculpture in England, during the gradual 
progress towards its revival on the Continent, and 
especially in Italy, is not less interesting than 
gratifying to national pride, and is the more satis- 
factory since it is the result of the observations of 
such a man as the deceased Professor, whose 
acquaintance with the highest productions of art 
was profound, and whose well-grounded predilec- 
tion for Greek forms removes the most distant 
suspicion of partiality. 

* The Saxonsdestroyed the works of Roman grandeur 
in Britain, burnt the cities from sea to sea, and reduced 
the country to barbarism again ; but when these in- 
vaders were settled in their new possessions, they 
erected poor and clumsy imitations of the Roman build- 
ings themselves had ruined.* 

‘The Saxon Painting is rather preferable to their 
Sculpture, which, whether intended to represent the 
human or brutal figure, is frequently both horrible and 
burlesque. The buildings erected in England, from 
the settlement of the Saxons to the reign of Henry L., 
continued nearly the same plain, heavy, repetitions of 
columns and arches. So little was Sculpture employed 
by them, that no sepulchral statue is known in England 
before the time of William the Conqueror. 





* “In the beginning of the sixth century, when the 
Franks and Germans began to establish themselves in 
Gaul, Jhey buried their sovereigns in plain stone coffins, 
without any exterior distinction or inscription, the 
name of the deceased being written on the inside of the 
cover. This was done to prevent the tomb being vio- 
lated for the sake of jewels and other valuables which 
accompanied the royal corpse,—a common practice in 
those unsettled barbarous times. Afterwards, in the 
reing of Charlemagne, who was contemporary with our 
King Edgar, the French began to decorate the outside 
of their tombs with statues of the deceased and other 
ornaments, bearing some resemblance to the Roman 
manner. These are the accounts of the best French 
Antiquaries, Montfaucon, Buillant, and Felibieu ; and 
they may be understood as invariable.’ 





* Immediately after the Norman conquest figures of 
the deceased were carved, in basrelief, on their grave- 
stones ; examples of which may be seen in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey, representing two abbots of that 
church, and in Worcester Cathedral those of St. Os 
wald and Bishop Wulstan. 

‘The Crusaders returned from the Holy Wars; 
eager to imitate the arts and magnificence of other 
countries, they began to decorate the architecture with 
rich foliage, and to introduce statues against the co- 
lumns, as we find in the west door of Rochester Cathe- 
dral built in the reign of Henry I. 

* Architecture now improved; Sculpture also be- 
came popular. The custom of carving a figure of the 
deceased in bas-relief on the tomb seems likely to have 
been brought from France, where it was continued in 
imitation of the Romans, Figures placed against co- 
lumns might also be copied from examples in that 
country, of which one remarkable instance was a door 
in the church of St. Germain de Prez in Paris, 
cantaining several statues of the ancient Kings of 
France, projecting from columns ; a work of the 10th 
century, of which there are prints in Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities. 

* Sculpture continued to be practised with such 
zeal and success, that in the reign of Henry III. 
efforts were made deserving our respect and attention 
at this day. 

* Bishop Joceline rebuilt the Cathedral church of 
Wells from the pavement; which having lived to 
finish and dedicate, he died, in the year of our Lord 
1242. The west front of this church equally testifies 
the piety and comprehension of the bishop’s mind ; the 
sculpture presents the noblest, most useful, and in- 
teresting subjects possible to be chosen. On the south 
side, above the west door, are alto-relievos of the 
Creation, in its differents parts, the Deluge, and im- 
portant acts of the Patriarchs. Companions to these, 
on the north side, are alto-relievos of the principal 
circumstances in the life of our Saviour. Above these 
are two rows of statues larger than nature, in niches, 
of kings, queens, and nobles, patrons of the church, 
saints, bishops, and other religious, from its first 
foundation to the reign of Henry Ill. Near the pedi- 
ment is our Saviour come to Judgment, attended by 
angels and his twelve apostles. The upper arches on 
each side, along the whole of the west front, and con- 
tinued in the north and south ends, are occupied by 
figures rising from their graves, strongly expressing 
the hope, fear, astonishment, stupefaction, or despair, 
inspired by the presence of the Lord and Judge of the 
world, in that awful moment. 

‘In speaking of the execution of such a work, due 
regard must be paid to the circumstances under which 
it was produced, in comparison with those of our own 
times. There were neither prints, nor printed books, 
to assist the artist ; the sculptor could not be instructed 
in anatomy, for there were no anatomists. Some 
knowledge of optics, and a glimmering of perspective, 
were reserved for the researches of so sublime a genius 
as Roger Bacon, some years afterwards. A small 
knowledge of geometry and mechanics was exclusively 
confined to two or three learned monks, in the whole 
country ; and the principles of those sciences, as ap- 
plied to the figure and motion of man and inferior 
animals, were known to none! Therefore this work is 
necessarily ill drawn, and deficient in principle, and 
much of the sculpture is rude and severe ; yet, in parts, 
there is a beautiful simplicity, an irresistible senti- 
ment, and sometimes a grace, excelling more modern 
productions. 

‘It is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was 
finished in 1242, two years after the birth of Cimabue, 
the restorer of Painting in Italy; and the work was 
going on at the same time that Nicolo Pisano, the 
Italian restorer of Sculpture, exercised the art in his 
own country: it was also finished forty-six years be- 
fore the cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years be- 
fore the cathedral of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems 
to be the first specimen of such magnificent and varied 
sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, that is 
to be found in Western Europe. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that the general idea of the work might be 
brought from the East, by some of the Crusaders. But 
there are two arguments strongly in favour of the ex- 
ecution being English ; the family name of the Bishop 
is English, ‘‘ Joceline Troteman ;” and the style, both 
of sculpture and architecture, is wholly different from 
the tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry IIL, 
which were by Italian artists. 

* The reign of Edward I. produced a new species of 
monument. When Eleanor, the beloved wife of that 
monarch, died, who had been his heroic and affectionate 
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companion in the Holy War, he raised stone crosses of 
magnificent architecture, adorned with statues of his 
departed queen, wherever her corpse rested on the way 
to its interment in Westminster Abbey. Three of these 
crosses still remain, at Northampton, Geddington, and 
Waltham ; the statues have considerable simplicity and 
delicacy ; they partake of the character and grace par- 
ticularly cultivated in the school of Pisano, and it is 
not unlikely, as the sepulchral statue and tomb of 
Henry III. were executed by Italians, that these statues 
of queen Eleanor might be done by some of the nu- 
inerous travelling scholars from Pisano’s school. 

* The long and prosperous reign of Edward III. was 
as favourable to literature and liberal arts, as to the 
political and commercial interests of the country. So 
generally were painting, sculpture, and architecture 
encouraged and employed, that, besides the buildings 
raised in this reign, few sacred edifices existed which 
did not receive additions and decorations. The rich- 
ness, novelty, and beauty of architecture may be seen 
in York and Gloucester Cathedrals, and many of our 
other churches ; besides the extraordinary fancy dis- 
played in various intricate and diversified figures which 
form the mullions of windows, they were occasionally 
enriched with a profusion of foliage and historical 
sculpture, equally surprising for beauty and novelty. 

‘In the chancel of Dorcester Church, near Oxford, 
are three windows of this kind; one of which, besides 
rich foliage, is adorned with twenty-eight small statues 
relating to the genealogy of our Saviour, and the other 
two with alto-relievos from acts of his life. 

* It would be endless endeavouring to enumerate the 
various examples of the passion for sculpture which 
prevailed in this age. In the Lady Chapel of Norwich 
Cathedral all the key stones, twenty or thirty in 
number, are beautiful alto-relievos from the Virgin 
Mary’s life: three sides of the cloister, belonging to 
the same church, have key-stones, (perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty in number,) representing principal pas- 
sages from the Old Testament as well as the New. 

‘There is a frieze of historical subjects entirely 
round St. Mary’s Church, belonging to Ely Cathedral. 

‘The monuments of Aylmer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Edmund Crouchback, in Westminster 
Abbey, are specimens of the magnificence of such 
works in the age we are speaking of : the loftiness of 
the work, the number of arches and pinnacles, the 
lightness of the spires, the richness and profusion of 
foliage and crockets, the solemn repose of the principal 
statue, representing the deceased in his last prayer for 
mercy to the Throne of Grace, the delicacy of thought 
in the group of angels bearing the soul, and the tender 
sentiment of concern variously expressed in the re- 
lations, ranged in order round the basement, forcibly 
arrest the attention, and carry the thoughts not only 
to other ages, but other states of existence. 

‘It is a gratification to know that the principal 
sculptors and painters, employed by Edward III. in 
his Collegiate Church, (St. Stephen’s,) now the House 
of Commons, were Englishmen. In Mr. J.'T. Smith’s 
“ History of Westminster Palace,” we have many of 
those artists’ names.* 

‘ Besides several other works in the reign of Henry 
VI., three deserve to be particularly mentioned. 

‘ Two statues, King Henry on one side, and Arch- 
bishop Chichely on the other, with a basso-relievo of 
the Resurrection between them, over the door of All 
Souls’ College, in the High-street, Oxford. 

‘The king’s statue has great purity of claracter, 
with a peculiar delicacy and grace in the hands, both 
of which hold the sceptre. The basso-relievo has been 
carefully defaced, but seems to have possessed merit. 

* The second of these works is an arch, in West- 
minster Abbey, which passes from the back of Henry 
V.’s tomb over the steps of Henry VII.'s chapel. This 
arch is adorned with upwards of fifty statues: the 
centre group, on the north face, represents the coro- 
nation of Henry V., the lines of figures on each side, 
his nobles attending the ceremony. On the south face 
of the arch, the central object is the king on horse- 
back, armed cap-a-pid, riding full speed, attended by 
the companions of his expedition. The sculpture is 
bold and characteristic, the equestrian group is furious 
and warlike, the standing figures have a natural senti- 
ment in their actions, and simple grandeur in their 
draperies, such as we admire in the paintings of 
Raphael or Massaccio. 

‘The third of these works is the monument of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in St. Mary's 





* ‘Michael, the sculptor ; Master Walter, John of 
Sonnington, Jolin of Carlisle, Roger of Winchester, 
&c., painters.’ 


‘ 





Church, Warwick : a gilt bronze figure of the Earl in 
the act of prayer, lies on a richly ornamented marble 
emmaregp- round which are several beautiful small gilt 

ronze statues, standing in niches supporting canopies 
over them. The figures are so natural and graceful, 
the architecture so rich and delicate, that they are 
excelled by nothing done in Italy of the same kind at 
this time, although Donatello and Ghiberti were living 
when this tomb was executed, in the year 1439. 

* But the building, of all others most intended fora 
receptacle and display of sculpture, which former ages 
have left in England for our admiration, is the Lady 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey, built by Henry VII. to 
receive his tomb. It has been said the number of 
statues, within and without this chapel, amounted to 
three thousand!—perhaps many of these have been 
destroyed, and in that number every half figure, or 
animal, may have been reckoned ; but certainly, even 
at this day, the number is very great, and it is another 
marvellous example of the astonishing estimation and 
employment of sculpture in this kingdom before the 
Reformation. Many interesting particulars concerning 
this chapel and tomb, from original documents, are 
given in Britton’s ‘‘ Architectural Antiquities ;”” from 
which, and ‘** The Life of Torrigiano,” by Vasari, we may 
conclude that artist was employed on the tomb only, 
and had no concern with the building or the statues 
with which it is embellished. The structure appears 
to have been finished, or nearly so, before Torrigiano 
began the tomb ; and there is reason to think that he 
did not stay in this country more than six years, which 
time would be nearly, if not quite, taken up in the 
execution of the tomb and some other statues about it, 
now destroyed, together with the rich pedestal and 
enclosure. The architecture of the tomb has a mixture 
cf Roman arches and decoration, very different from 
the arches of the chapel, which are all pointed; the 
figures of the tomb have a better proportion and draw- 
ing, in the naked, than those of the chapel; but the 
figures of the chapel are very superior in natural sim- 
plicity and grandeur of character and drapery. 

‘ From these differences in style, from the indentures 
with Torrigiano relating to the tomb only, and not to 
the chapel, and from the names of several English 
artists, painters, sculptors, founders, and masons, 
being mentioned in the documents, who were not con- 
cerned in ‘Torrigiano’s engagement, we may presume 
the chapel and its sculptures were native productions, 

‘ After the observations on this building, we must 
take a long farewell of such noble and magnificent 
efforts of art, in raising which the intention of our an- 
cestors was to add a solemnity to religious worship, 
to impress on the mind those virtues which adorn and 
exalt humanity. 

‘The greater number of these structures are already 
gone !—the remaining few are daily crumbling into 
ruins !—and with what are their places to be supplied ? 

*The reign of Henry VIII., and those immediately 
succecding him, were employed in settling disputes of 
faith by public executions; as either of the contending 
religious parties prevailed, this mutual and undistin- 
guishing spirit of persecution extended to the equal 
destruction of man and his ingenious labours.’—Pp. 
11—25. 

The Monoclastic fury which raged during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his successors com- 
pleted the extinction of the art in this country ; 
nor are we sure that it can yet be pronounced to 
have recovered completely from its debasement. 





LOUIS XVIII., HIS COURT AND REIGN. 


Memoirs of a Woman of Quality on Louis XVIII, his 

Court and Reign. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Wuo is this ‘ woman of quality?’ This C 
Comtesse Du ? No matter! We will leave 
her in the incog. in which we find her, only 
premising that in Paris she is called ‘Du Cayla.’ 
Our readers will be satisfied to know that Ma- 
dame Du is a very witty woman, who tells a 
story & merveille, gives a charm to the pettiest de- 
tails, handles satire and pleasantry with don ton, 
good taste, and perfect grace, and particularly 
excels in portrait-painting. Her practised pencil 
never falters; and the original is frequently re- 
stored by asingle touch. In short, it would have 
been matter of eterual regret, if with so much 
tact and talent, aud endowed with so happy a 
memory, Madame Du , after having passed 
the best years of her life in the first society, sur- 
rounded with adorers, admitted to the intimacy 

















of the old King, amid the constant whirl of titled 
intriguers, politicians, sycophants of every degree, 
ministers, statesmen, and all the glittering throng 
that waits on power, had not yielded also to the 
whim or vanity of writing her memoirs ; for, 
placed as she was better than every body else for 
seeing and hearing well, she must have seen and 
heard much. Arrived at that age when a woman 
must withdraw to the card-table, and be content to 
see young rivals inheriting the homage which is 
only lavished upon beauty in its morning splendour 
and spring-tide freshness, she turned over the 
contents of her memory, and determined to fix in 
memoirs the traces of a fading past. She resolved 
to tell all, suppressing no part of truth ; for it was 
history which she intended to write. At the same 
time, she promised herself to reserve a moiety of 
her revelations for her confessor,—the frankness 
which she had decided on not being that of a 
writer who conceives scandal necessary to interest 
the public. 

We pass over Madame Du ’s rapid sketches 
relating to her birth, the devotion of her father to 
Louis XVIII., the States-General, the departure 
of the Princes, and the emigration. All these de- 
tails, though presented in a taking style and 
possessing interest, have nothing which ' excites 
curiosity. But, the few pages which comprise them 
turned over, the narrative of the author transports 
us into the midst of the multiplied vicissitudes and 
singular occurrences that mark the fourteen years 
which have transpired since the restoration. Then, 
also, anecdotes, portraits, and witty remarks come 
thick upon us. The book is the beau ideal of 
modern fashionable history,—without plan or 
division, without any of those profound investi- 
gations, or learned, energetic, and luminous de- 
ductions, which characterise the author who has 
studied the epochs which he describes, and the 
annals of the people whose deeds and institutions 
he rehearses,—who weighs events, determines 
causes, and indicates their effects. It is, in 
short, a series of stories, a running fire of epi- 
grams. We read without being lectured: atten- 
tion is excited, and curiosity satisfied. The locu- 
pletion of the memory and the combination of 
instruction with amusement are the qualities by 
which personal memoirs scek and obtain popu- 
larity ; and these ends are no where more fully 
realised than in the ‘ Memoirs of a Woman of 
Quality.’ 

Returning to France in 1800, our authoress has 
occasion to see the wife of the First Consul; and 
the following is the portrait she sketches of that 
charming woman : 

‘ Josephine,—for so I love to call the wife of Buona- 
parte,—Josephine was adored by all about her. And who 
could have refused his homage? She was so gracious, 
so noble, so beautiful! Yet all this was what one ad- 
mired least in seeing her. None ever had a character 
more amiable, manners more seductive, a gentleness 
more angelic. Her innocent taste for botany and 
her enlightened admiration of the fine arts are well 
known ; and her heart was worthy of her mind. There 
was in her as it were the instinct of benevolence which 
no obstacle could restrain: no misfortune, however 
great, could have taken her by surprise; her inge- 
nious goodness always suggested means of consolation.’ 

Of M. Benjamin Constant, the satellite of Ma- 
dame de Stael, she says: 

‘He enlivened the conversation by his sprightly 
sallics, his ingenious repartees ; but when he attempted 
to define, he was quite another man: his fine ima- 
gination, lost in space, could fix itself on nothing.’ 

It was of him that Madame de Stael used to 
say: ‘ The pretty windmill! No sails could be 
more brightly gilt ; but it will never stop.’ 

She describes the Duchess d’Abrantes, now gay, 
now sad, according as her poor husband affected 
the hero or the fool; and M. de Metternich, as 
managing the affairs of Austria while paying his 
court to the noble dames of Paris, —— in love 
with every woman whose husband was likely to 
know any state secrets, mixing policy with his love- 
glances, and diplomacy with his sighs. But vainly 
did he think with his German gallantry to outwit 
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Napoleon, who knew him by heart. In vain, also, 
did he pay homage to our fair author. She en- 
dured his cajoleries only that she might judge 
how they did these things in Austria; and all that 
the German Envoy gained, was the mortification 
of perceiving that she was making fun of him. 
Of M. Royer Collard she says, 

* Whom Louis XVIII. surnamed the Royalist par 
excellence, a praiseworthy man, endowed with an in- 
tellect deeper than it is extensive, who embraces ques- 
tions with a singular vigour, and leaves on all matters 
which he treats the luminous traces of his passage.’ 


Of M. De Talleyrand, she says : 


* Born for intrigue, he did not fail of his vocation : 
he intrigued for and against every Government, from 
the Constituent Assembly, to the Restoration ; for them, 
on their first establishment, and while they held out 
any prospect of reward; against them, when they 
began to totter, and there was nothing to be gained 
from the presumed successor. He was the wittiest and 
most amiable egotist in the world.’ 

M. De Blacas, the lowest in mediocrity, whether 
in point of talent or diplomatic skill, Madame 
Du uts in the same rank with M. De Po- 
lignac; though ‘ probably,’ she adds, ‘ it will be 
thought that in so doing I disparage the Prince.’ 
Our authoress next gives a few sketches of the 
noble nullities who flounced about at the Court 
of Hartwell, whither she went as an envoy of the 
Royalist Committee, whence she returns to Paris, 
rejoins her employers, sees the diadem gradually 
withdrawn from the royal brow; eulogises, en 

assant, certain Members of the Committee of 

oyal Safety; says a word or two of several 
Members of the Senate, as Lanjuinais, General 
d’Embarrtre, Barthélémy, who guided the Senate 
into a path of independence in which they were 
surprised to walk,—and M. De Fontains, ‘ the 
Mecenas of the imperial literature, who had more 
skill than talent, more cunning than capacity, 
(plus de savoir-faire que de savoir,) who praised with 
ridiculous extravagance, and whose memory has 
now scarcely any existence.’ 

This brings us to the entry of Louis XVIII. into 
France ; and, from that day, Madame Du 
dates the great favour she enjoyed at Court till 
the monarch’s death. She presented herself 
before his Majesty at St. Omers. The impres- 
sions she had made at Hartwell were not effaced. 
Louis received her very kindly, and, when she 
took leave, commanded her to come and see him, 
not in ceremonious court attire, but dressed with 
all simplicity. Then he ordered his chief valet- 
de-chambre to introduce her, when she should 
present herself, by the private passage. She took 
good care not to forget such an invitation. She 
was now the confidante of the King, and from that 
moment was equally surrounded by enviers and 
courtiers. Every one interpreted as he chose 
the species of familiarity and intimacy which 
seemed to exist between this lady and the sove- 
reign ; with reference to some of which interpre- 
tations, she observes : 

‘ The silly rumours of the Court buzzed in my ears 
without giving me the slightest uneasiness. Those 
who were envious of my distinction, indeed, amused 
with their quodlibets the simpletons of Paris; but they 
had no power to harm me. One evening as I entered 
a ball-room, I heard a little contemptible lawyer say to 
his neighbour, while ogling me with a coxcombicai air, 
“Faith, the King’s snuff-box is pretty!’ This in- 
tended witticism is still a riddle to myself ; and I wager 
that those who laughed at it had no better knowledge 
of its meaning.’ 

The restoration was the signal for intrigue. 
In vain did MM. De Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
Montesquieu, and Vitrolles, endeavour to cap- 
tivate the good-will of the monarch. Louis, who 
was subtle himself, had no affection for the 
craftiness of Talleyrand. ‘If I put him at the 
head of affairs,’ said he, ‘ he would make Europe 
believe that I could not do without him. Were 
Chateaubriand minister, it would be said that he 
corrected my speeches.’ Scarce had the King 
asked M. de Vitrolles a single question or two 
on the affairs of France, when: he saw the total 











incapacity of the poor man and abandoned him 
at once. 

* * You know,” (said Louis to Madame Du in 
one of their private conversations,) “‘ you know the 
Duke de Raguse?” ‘* Yes, Sire.” ‘* What do you 
think of him?” ‘* So long as his fidelity is compul- 
sory, your Majesty may count on him.” ‘ And 
Marshal Oudinot?” ‘ He is the very personification 
of honour; but | think his arm is better than his 
head.” ‘“‘ True: as for the Duke d’Albufera, they 
say that his capacity for civil administration is equal to 
his military science. Ney is a hero in the field; bm 
he has no head: all his merit lies in his sword.”’ 

Our authoress proceeds with the gallery of 
portraits. She represents M. Dombray, who had 
just been appointed Great Chancellor, as a third- 
rate man, who had forgotten jurisprudence dur- 
ing the Revolution, without learning politics ; 
General Dupont, as having no other title to be 
Minister of War, than the capitulation of Bay- 
len and the imprisonment which he had the good 
luck to suffer, but otherwise completely incapa- 
ble; M. Dandré, Minister of Police, as a man 
who would have been dreadfully embarrassed by 
being asked any thing about the business of his 
department. 

The return of Buonaparte from Elba, the de- 
parture of the King for England, the Govern- 
ment of the hundred days, the Battle of Waterloo, 
its results, the abdication, the occupation of 
France by foreigners,—in fine, every event that 
has drawn attention and agitated France up to the 
present time, is treated by our authoress with so 
much energy and truth, that one cannot read her 
memoirs without feelings of the liveliest interest, 
particularly that interest of curiosity so powerful 
with the public, because, while she recounts the 
history of a period in which we have lived, she 
discloses to us facts of which we are ignorant, 
and which she alone was in a capacity to know, 
seeing that she was in some sort more than Prime 
Minister. . 

How many intrigues and intriguers, who were 
buried in forgetfulness, do the witty and epi- 
grammatic recitals of Madame Du —— disinter 
and produce to that broad day which they had 
so much reason to fear! How many events 
which had an appearance of importance does she 
render pitiful, and their causes miserable! How 
many living jackdaws does she strip of their bor- 
rowed plumes, whem it would ill become to be 
angry, because, faithful to her principles and 
cleverly disguising the severest animadversion un- 
der the utmost urbanity of expression, she has never 
forgotten that a history is not a pamphlet! In 
one word, these memoirs compose a long gallery, 
where many persons will undoubtedly be greatly 
shocked to find themselves. No pains have been 
taken to lay hold of pretexts for exposing any one 
to public scorn; but whoever has borne a part, 
and an active part, in the events which history re- 
cords, must, nolens volens, submit himself to her 
burin. 

Among the malcontents will be found the Car- 
dinal De Latil, and the Viscomte De Bonald; and 
we will present our readers with the opinion 
which our authoress expresses of the author of 
‘La Legislation Primitive,’ and the Archbishop of 
Rheims, It is one which we neither vindicate nor 
dispute ; but which we simply give as we find it 
recorded. There are, besides, a multitude of 
anecdotes and portraits related in the same lively 
vein, and traced with the same vivid and discri- 
minating pencil, which strongly tempt us to 
lengthen our quotations, but for which we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. 

‘ Monsieur has brought back with him a man who 
certainly possesses some very estimable private quali- 
ties ; but who has no call to expose himself in the 
arena of politics, except from his own inordinate ambi- 
tion. This man, who is a priest, would fain he some- 
thing more ; but the same stuff that makes a Cardinal, 
will not always compose a diplomatist ; and merely to 
wear the hat of Richelieft will convert no man into a 
great minister. His Eminence my Lord De Latil 
knows nothing of the progress of affairs, and has no 








comprehension of the actual situation of France. He 
obstinately persists in viewing it as it was in the six- 
teenth century, and not as what time has made it. 
However, notwithstanding his short-sightedness, he 
complains that power is wanting to him; and 1, who 
know the man, believe, that, if unhappily he should at- 
tain it, he would be found wanting to power. 

* While speaking of the ambitious, I must not forget 
the Viscomte De Bonald. Just as he is a philosopher 
without philosophy, is he a gentleman without birth. 
His grandfather figured among the petty burghers of 
a petty town. His descendant was born at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution; and 1 know not how 
he has the impudence to.complain when he owes to that 
event 140,000 livres de rente. It shows a great deal 
either of disinterestedness or of ingratitude, which you 
like. It is trne he has some reason not to be content ; 
he came at his peerage by the way of the censorship ; 
and I know many honest persons who would not reach 
the same eminence by the same path. M. De Bonald, 
very easily accommodated himself to the imperial ré- 
gime. Afterwards, under the Restoration, he thought 
he should be made a minister. Deceived in his ex- 
pectation, he joined the Opposition. Meantime a hand- 
some pension of 20,000 francs had been given him out 
of the funds of the police. Here was ingratitude for 
once ina way! Louis XVIII. could not endure either 
his person or his works. He called the drum M. Bonald, 
to intimate that it sounded or reasoned hollow, (reson- 
nait ou raisonnait & creur.) One day the Duke De La 
Chartre was complaining to the shrewd monarch of a 
violent toothache, adding that he had in vain tried all 
the opiates he could think of to procure sleep. ‘“‘ La 
Chartre,” replied Louis, “read ‘ La Legislation Primi- 
tive.’” ° 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote another 
fragment of these curious revelations. ‘It is 
taken from the third volume, (which has just made 
its appearance,) and relates to the arrival of the 
Princess of Wales in Paris. This extract will 
show how completely Madame Du was in 
the confidence of her royal lover: 

* The arrival of the Princess of Wales in Paris was 
not pleasing to Louis XVIII., whom she placed in an 
awkward situation, He would have treated her ac- 
cording to her rank, had he not been prevented by 
the Duke of Wellington, who, in the name of the 
Prince Regent, begged his Majesty to close his eyes to 
the presence of a woman who had in her own person 
disgraced all royal majesties. The Duchess of Wel- 
lington, but newly arrived, exclaimed in all places 
agaiust the Princess of Wales, in the name of British 
chastity. 

‘Said Lovis to me, ‘‘ You might do me a great 
service.” ‘* I would do your Majesty a thousand. But 
what is it you require?” ‘That you see the Princess 
of Wales. Go to her, and tell her, as if by indiscre- 
tion, what is passing here. Inform her how they are 
intriguing against her ; and, if it be necessary, accuse 
me of weakness: speak ill of me to her.” ‘* Take 
care, Sire,”’ replied 1, laughing, “‘ lest I literally observe 
your Majesty’s instructions.” ‘* What are they?” 
“To speak ill of you.” ‘I trust in your malice to 
say enough, and in your goodness not to say too much.” 


‘As soon as I arrived at home, I wrote to the 
Prineess of Wales, requesting her to grant me the 
favour of an audience. I was aware that 1 was known 
to her through my brother, who had frequently seen 
her in England, and had presented himself to her since 
her arrival in Paris. Apropos of my brother, I find 
that, with my usual stupidity, I have passed over the 
restoration without any mention of him. He deserves, 
however, a separate article ; and | will give him one 
when I have done with the Princess of Wales. She 
answered my letter with a good deal of grace and 
feeling. She represented hersel7 as an obscure voyager, 
beaten by the tempest, who came to seek an asylum in 
Paris. She complained of being abandoned by those 
very persons who in other days had found near her 
person in England an honourable refuge and royal 
consolations. She concluded by granting me _ the 
audience requested, 

‘I was punctual to the appointment. Her Royal 
Highness began by speaking of my brother. ‘“‘ He is 
a very handsome youth,’’ said she ; *‘ he turned more 
heads than one in London ; but his conduct there was 
always excellent; for, excepting Miss W and 
Lady C , he neither dishonoured nor compro- 
mised any woman.” ‘“* Ah! Madam,” said I, “* were 
not two sufficient?” ‘‘ Pooh!” replied she; “* that 
cannot. count. The married lady had already her 
reputation half made, and was willing enough to com- 
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plete it. As for the young girl, her peccadillo has not 
prevented her from making a very good match. But, 
if you please, we will change the conversation, and talk 
about France. Well! she is now restored. You are 
all glad to receive back your ancient family?” I re- 
plied, we were. ‘* lt may be,” added the Princess, 
** the Bourbons will make you happy; but they will 
never procure you much pleasure. They are honest 
persons, but not very amusing. Madame is so vir- 
tuous, that it makes her sad. The Duke d’Angonléme 
is a sage worthy of the Grand Dauphin. Monsieur 
has nothing of youth but its agreeable reminiscences. 
Your King is too much of an invalid to think of 
dancing, or of making others dance ; he is only good 
for conversation.” 

* * You forget,” said I, when I had recovered my 
embarrassment, ‘‘ you forget the Duke de Berri.” 
“ Ah! yes; he isa man for the ladies, with little of 
grace to be sure, but with entire devotion. However, 
it is not for him alone to represent his family. Indeed, 
I am piqued at your Court. Hark ye, Madam; tell 
the King that I complain of his want of courtesy, and 
that he does not behave well to me; I may be at odds 
with my husband, without ceasing to be of the blood 
of Brunswick, and Regent of England.” 

*T availed myself of this opening to enter into ex- 
planation with her Royal Highness. 1 pointed out to 
her the awkward position of the King, and the regard 
he owed to the Prince of Wales, and adjusted the 
matter as well as I could. ‘‘ This is the way with them 
all,’’ replied the Princess; ‘‘ they sacrifice all friend- 
ship and gratitude toa vain piece of state convenience. 
There is no heart but in the middle ranks. Had I to 
marry again, | would not give my hand toa King.” 
Just then came in the child so notorious in the history 
of her Royal Highness,—Austin, to whom was attri- 
buted an illustrious birth, and whom indeed she treated 
with a mother’s tenderness. He was the most frolic- 
some child I ever saw in my life, a true devil with the 
figure of an angel. He did but pop in; but he speedily 
turned the room upside down. I admired the pa- 
tience of his protectress. She ordered him to be taken 
away, and then, smiling, said to me : ‘‘! spoil him, but 
le amuses me.” ‘* He is very handsome,” | rejoined. 
“Yes, a charming creature. | have been nuch ca- 
lumniated respecting him.’’ I was silent. The Princess 
understood me, I suppose; for she passed to some- 
thing else. She asked me if I had seen Buonaparte ; 
and, on mv answering that I had, she said, ‘* You are 
fortunate: I hope to see him soon. He is a great 
man, and now a-days there are few great men among 
Kings. My father-in-law and the King of Denmark 
are both madmen ; he of Sweden, an usurper without 
talent ; the Czar of Russia is spreading illumination ; 
the King of Prussia spends his time in lamenting his 
wife ; and the Emperor of Austria in making children 
and sealing-wax. © There is a mad woman in Portugal ; 
a bigot at Madrid—I like but to speak of Napoleon’s 
family. The Princess Borghese is the prettiest and 
liveliest woman in the family, is she not?” ‘‘ She is 
charming,” I replied, ‘‘ and has equal grace and 
beanty: she is a tall and well-formed nymph.” “ A 
nymph,—but quite a vestal ?”’ “‘ Mon Dieu! Madame,” 
replied I, ‘‘the worldis very wicked: the Princess Pauline 
had too much merit to want adorers. She may have 
distinguished some two or three of them: which have 
been magnified to twenty or thirty. The Princess 
Eliza loves the arts and fétes: she cannot manage 
money. They call her the Semiramis of Tuscany. 
She has taste and spirit. As for the Queen of Naples, 
you will see her: she is still pretty.” 

*“* Oh I shall see them all. We shall meet at the Car- 
nival at Venice. It is an excellent mode of spending 
time for reformed Princes !” 

‘The conversation had lasted an hour in this strain. 
Though the Princess gave me no hint of it, I understood 
it was time to take my leave.’ 





THE LONDON REVIEW. 


The London Review, No. 1. Saunders and Otley. 

London, 1829. 

In the second number of this new periodical, 
just published, there is a paper which needs little 
external evidence to distinguish it as the work of 
Mr. Blanco White ; and which is no less charac- 
terized by a strong grasp of the subject, (Spanish 
poetry and language,) than by clearness and 
vigour of style and of arrangement in the treat- 
ment of it. The reviewer begins by acknowledg- 
ing the rich volume of sound and melody, which 
iends enchantment to Castilian poetry, and which 
harmonizes perfeetly with the character and cli- 





mate of its native soil, especially the south of 
Spain, where ‘a confirmed taste for the drowsy 
enjoyment of vague sounds, expressing rather a 
state of being than of thought or even sentiment, 
prevails,’—a taste of which the general fondness 
for the guitar is a still more evident effect and 
indication. ‘ Wind instruments require more ac- 
tivity than a Spaniard likes as an amusement, or 
is indeed suitable to the climate. Those instru- 
ments, being incapable of yielding more.than one 
sound at a time, require considerable attention 
and dexterity, in order to give pleasure even to 
the rudest ear. The guitar has three of its strings 
ready tuned for a perfect harmony, which the 
change of one or two fingers may swell and vary 
with good effect ; and the sounds will follow the 
most unskilful hand, passing the end of the finger 
up and down across the instrument. In this 
manner, it either lulls the player, in a manner not 
unlike distant bells, or makes the most appro- 
priate accompaniment to the national melodies, 
which have little variety of modulation.’ 

This passive mode of delight in mere sound has 
concurred to deprive the Castilian tongue of any 
higher poetical excellence with two other in- 
fluences more unalloyed in evil ; and all together 
have sufficed to stunt the whole poetical produce 
of a language which is naturally as copious as it 
is sonorous. The unfortunate prejudice which 
has established circumlocution as a component 
part of dignity, and the still more unfortunate 
fastidiousness which has banished from all but 
humorous or comic effusions, the great body of 
its primitive words and phrases, have condemned 
to ‘ mute inglorious’ silence many a noble genius 
since the truly poetical spirit of Cervantes, and 
have inflicted the curse of barrenness on a lan- 
guage which is ‘in its elements and original struc- 
ture a most powerful and various instrument of 
thought.’ The former of these evils must have 
probably originated in the already noted propen- 
sity of the national ear to dwell with delight on 
musical and finely rounded periods. And the 
latter, our Reviewer ascribes, (we doubt not with 
justice,) in great measure to a cause which has 
more or less operated on all the modern Euro- 
pean tongues, but those of England and Ger- 
many, the want namely of some standard work 
which should consecrate yet popularise the whole 
original treasures of the vulgar tongue. ‘ What 
Homer did for the Greeks, the translated Bible 
has done for the English and Germans; it has 
given them a manly freedom of expression. The 
most ancient and primitive book could not be 
translated without employing all the stores of any 
modern language.’ 

For the nervelessness, affectation, and dilution 
of thought which has been engendered by these 
causes, Mr. Blanco White anticipates no cure 
amidst the apathy of Jong-established usage. He 
forgets, that across the Pyrenees the language of 
France has been, by a salutary shock, forced back 
on its sources and first energies, and, by the 
urgent need of expressing new conditions and 
feelings, enriched with contributions unknown 
to the artificial canals and tanks of boudoirs and 
academies. Even the forced expatriation of so 
many of those who formed the prime intelligence 
and ornament of Spain, may not be without its use 
in opening sources of improvement from acquaint- 
ance with the literature and languages of Europe ; 
and we trust that one day their triumphant re- 
storation to her shores, will find a national ear 
attuned to the awful voice of Liberty. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


An Essay on the Connection between the Action of the 
Heart and Arteries, and the Functions of the Nervous 
System, and particularly its Influence in exciting the 
Involuntary act of Respiration. By Joseph Swan, 
8vo., pp. 162. Longman and Co. London, 1829. 
Tue physiological mechanism of respiration 

has long engaged the attention of both theoretical 

and experimental inquirers; aud, as it is ver 
complicated and difficult, it is a subject whic 
does not appear easily exhaustible, and conse- 





quently forms a good field for the exercise of 
talent. Mr. Swan could not, therefore, have 
chosen a better subject for experiment; and, so 
far as he has proceeded; he seems to us to have 
displayed great accuracy and considetable acute- 
ness; but in a small volume like the present it 
was impossible for him to do justice to the com- 
plicated details comprehended in the whole pro- 
cess of respiration. This does not, indeed, seem 
to have been so much his design, as to give the 
original views suggested to himself by experiment 
and study. Such of our readers as are acquainted 
with the former productions of Mr. Swan, par- 
ticularly his ‘ Dissertation on Morbid Affections 
of the Nerves,’ and his ‘ Inquiry into the Action 
of Mercury on the Living Body,’ require not to 
be told that he is an original thinker, an accurate 
experimenter, and an excellent writer. We would 
most willingly exemplify all these characteristics 
by extracts from the work before us; but our 
space will not permit us to enlarge upon so ab- 
struse a subject. . In the preface, he tells as, 
with praiseworthy modesty, that he has stated 
his own opinions with very considerable hesita- 
tion; but, as the great secrets of nature are seldom 
to be revealed except by the succeeding labours 
of different individuals, so he has contributed 
what appeared to him sufficiently important for 
extending our knowledge on the interesting sub- 
ject of respiration, as well as some others con- 
nected with it. The peculiar views adopted by 
Mr. Swan may be gathered from the following 
brief extract : 

‘ Artificial respiration shows that the action of the 
heart is in a great degree independent of the nervous 
system, and that the muscles of respiration are of a 
very different nature from the muscular substance of 
the heart, and are irritable in a different manner. 
The powers of the nerves are so depressed by some 
poisons, that although they be agitated by the heart 
and blood-vessels, they cannot afford the necessary 
stimulus to the parts they supply ; but when the in- 
fluence of the poison has been dissipated, their func- 
tions may sovetimes be restored, provided artificial 
respiration be. kept up so as to maintain sufficiently the 
action of the heart.’—P. 6. 

‘Some may believe that respiration is a peculiar 
power implanted in the body, and therefore not to be 
accounted for. It is a combination of mechanical and 
chemical cperations, performed by a complexity of 
organs for effecting such changes in the blood as are 
necessary for the preservation of life, and producing 
other actions, which are peculiarly conducive to the 
comfort and convenience of man; and it is therefore 
reasonable to inquire not only how these individually 
act, but how they afford that reciprocal assistance, 
which is determined to such important ends. 

‘ The ordinary act of respiration is involuntary ; but 
there is a power superadded which is voluntary.’—P. 98. 

‘ It appears that the motion of the heart and blood- 
vessels sets in action, and produces the regularity of 
respiration, and that it is effected not only by the as- 
sociation of the nerves, but principally by the mechani- 
cal excitement of the nerves which pass over those 
parts in motion. By the communications of the grand 
sympathetic with the phrenic, and also with the dorsal 
nerves, an association is produced between them, and 
the motions of the heart and the subclavian arteries 
stimulate mechanically the phrenic nerves, and the 
branches of the grand sympathetic connected with 
them, and the intercostal nerves, at the same instant. 
The communications of the grand sympathetic with 
the par vagum may produce an association between 
these nerves and the lungs; and some degree of the 
same impulse may be also given to them by the lungs 
themselves.’—P. 110. 

The experiments and cases by which Mr. Swan 
supports these views are ingenious, and well worth 
the perusal of all who are interested in physio- 
logical investigations. 
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LITERATURE OF THE SWAN RIVER. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE EX- 
PEDIENCY OF ESTABLISHING A SWAN RIVER 
LITERATURE. 





(Not yet presented, but kindly communicated to ‘ The 
Athenzeum, by the Chairman, Mr. Alderman Wood.} 


In pursuance of the directions which they have 
received from your Honourable House, the Com- 
mittee for considering the most practicable means 
of effecting a settlement on the banks of the 
Swan River, have occupied themselves during 
the present Session in considering theexpediency 
of establishing a literature in this infant colony. 
The result of their investigations they have now 
the honour to lay before the House. 

The valuable evidence of Peter M‘Culloch, 
Esq., contained in page 4 of the Appendix, con- 
vinced the Committee of the following truths : 
That the principal circumstance which checks the 
free growth of a literature in an old country, is 
the fictitious value attached to works which have 
been long in the market, though those works can- 
not have been benefited by any of the improve- 
ments which have recently been introduced into 
the manufacture—that it is obviously advan- 
tageous, when a country is rapidly advancing, that 
it should have a literature which keeps pace with 
itsadvancement, and, consequently, which changes 
its character every few years—that this never, 
however, will happen, so long as an old literature 
exists, most men habitually preferring that to which 
they are accustomed—that, consequently, it would 
be desirable to devise means for preventing, if 
possible, the establishment of an old literature, 
for which attempt a colony obviously offers the 
greatest facilities—that the chief cause of works 
continuing to live after it is for the interest of the 
public that they should die and make way for 
new ones, is the quantity of time and thought that 
has been expended on their production—that, 
consequently, the less of time and thought that is 
spent upon their production, the more chance is 
there of their answering the purpose intended; 
and, to express the whole in the form of a simple 
proposition—THaT IN LITERATURE THE FINE- 
NESS OF THE ARTICLE, INSTEAD OF VARYING 
DIRECTLY AS HAS BEEN SUPPOSED, VARIES IN- 
VERSELY AS THE INFERIQRITY OF THE MATERIAL 
EMPLOYED IN ITS PRODUCTION. 

After listening to this beautiful application of 
the principles of science to a subject which had 
not previously been brought within their sphere, the 
Committee proceeded to their next duty. It was to 
ascertain, firstly, which branches of literature could 
be most easily accommodated to Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
principles, and which, consequently, it was most 
desirable to introduce into the new settlement ; 
and, secondly, to ascertain what class of settlers 
would be most likely to undertake this office. 

Keeping these two objects in sight, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to examine several gentlemen 
whose acquaintance and personal connection with 
literature entitled their opinions to weight and 
deference. They would particularly call the at- 
tention of the House to the evidence of Mr. 
Jeffry, [p. J—16 of the Appendix, ] who asserted 
as his conclusion from the experience of thirty 
years, that the value of a review depended almost 
entirely upon the exclusion of all study and 
speculation from it. The Committee cannot re- 
sist making a short extract. 

EXAMINATION OF MR. JEFFRY. 

* You mentioned that the practice of reviewing 
had been very much improved of late years. Have 
these improvements tended to diminish the quan- 
tity of labour employed in the production? 

* Most materially, though persons not in the 
secret are constantly proclaiming the reverse, to 
our infinite amusement. They fancy that the in- 
crease of subjects and of the length of the articles, 
is a decisive evidence on their side, whereas we 





know that the increase of subjects has been ac- 
companied by a much more than proportionable 
increase of common forms, and that the length of 
the articles is an admirable security that they are 
never read. 

* You talk of common forms; what are they? 

‘Forms for beginning articles, such as, Ist. 
The Solemn; as for instance, ‘‘ No one who con- 
templates the vast events which have been altering 
the condition of the old and new continents 
during the last twenty-five years, with the eye of 
a statesman and the spirit of a philosopher, 
can,” &c. 2. The Abrupt; viz., “ This is a mighty 
pleasant book.” 3. The Common-place; as, “‘ The 
nineteenth century is, unquestionably, an age of 
invention.” 4. The Facetious; as, ‘‘ A friend of ours 
was wandering one day near his seat in the West of 
England,” &c. 5. The Polite ; as, “‘ We think the 
author of this book a very good-natured, easy, gen- 
tleman-like man.” 6. The Impertinent; as, “‘ This 
wont do;” with about twenty others, which it would 
tire the Committee to mention. Then, also, there 
are forms of conclusion. 1. The Eloquent, called 
more commonly in “ The Edinburgh Review,” 
“‘ the Holy Alliance paragraph,” chiefly used after 
very dull articles. 2. The Tremendous, generally 
a quotation from Fox or Grattan. 3. The Pro- 
pitiatory, wherein an author is called a man of 
talents, and an honest man, at the end of an 
article written to prove that no one could have 
written his book who was not a fool and a knave. 
4. The Saucy, the invention of which belongs to 
my lively young friend who writes about Mac- 
chiavelli and the Catholic Question. 5.—But I 
will not trouble the Committee any further. 

* How do you furnish the middles of articles? 

‘ The greater part from the public accounts 
and reports of the House of Commons, a good 
many from the reports of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, a few with quota- 
tions, and-a great part of the remainder from old 
numbers of the Review. 

he Do you exclude original articles altogether, 
then? 

‘ Not entirely; there are one or two boys on 
the establishment who are preud of their skill in 
turning sentences, and therefore do not make use 
of those that are for each case made and provided. 
But they waste their time egregiously. 

‘You think that a Quarterly Swan-River Re- 
view might be published, which would not con- 
sume any portion of the settlers’ thoughts which 
will be needed for other purposes ? 


* If the editor understands his business, cer- 
tainly.’ 

The next person whom the Committee examined 
was Mr. Robert Montgomery, whose answers 
were throughout clear, straightforward, and satis- 
factory. (See Appendix, pp. 50—54.) He was de- 
cisive as to the possibility of raising a poem on 
Noah’s Ark in the course of the voyage, of its 
going through several editions, and of its not 
being remembered at the end of the twelve- 
month, 

The Committee must also particularly request 
the House to peruse the aiies of Mr. A. K. 
Newman, (pp. 216—219, of the Appendix,) who 
offered to contract, upon terms which the Com- 
mittee must confess were exceedingly reasonable, 
to settle four hundred novelists in the colony before 
next August. For many reasons, the Committee 
were disposed to urge the adoption of the propo- 
sal, especially as Mr. Newman deposed that he was 
able to show by tables in his possession, that the 
writers forthe Minerva Press contributed more to 
increase the population of England than any other 
body, country curates alone excepted. But they 
were deterred from coming to a final resolution, 
by Mr. Newman intimating that he could not 
answer for the continuance of these meritorious 
individuals in health, unless the House would un- 
dertake to provide them with an atmosphere like 
that to which they have been accustomed in Pater- 
noster-row and Drury-lane. 





The next witness was Mr. Mill, the author of 
several works on history, philosophy, and political 


economy. Hie evidence is too important to be 
— . The Committee give it in his own 
words, 


MR. MILL EXAMINED. 

‘You are a political economist, Mr, Mill? 

‘lam. 

‘Do you agree in 4 principle which has been 
just enunciated to the Committee by one of your 
class, that books are better in proportion to the 
smallness of the time and thought spent in raising 
them ? 

‘Every objection affects an argument either 
to a material or to an immaterial extent. To know 
whether my objection to this proposition would 
affect the conclusion founded upon it in the one 
way or the other, I must know what the conclu- 
sion is. 

* You do object to the proposition, then, to a 
certain extent? 

* So far as this, that I believe works have been 
written upon which a great portion of time and 
thought has been bestowed, which, nevertheless, 
possess a high value. 

* Could you favour us with an instance ‘ 

‘A recent work published by Messrs. Long- 
man, Hurst, and Co., and entitled “ An Analysis 
of the Phenomena of the Human Mind.” 

‘Do you think it is generally desirable that 
books of such a description should be written? 

‘ The necessity existed, but it has ceased. The 
book is written. Henceforth no work on the hu- 
man mind will not cost its producer more time and 
trouble than is necessary merely to write down 
his ideas. 

‘ Supposing, then, it were proposed to found a 
school of Metaphysics on the banks of the Swan 
River, do you imagine this object might be ac- 
complished without departing from the principle 
of Mr. M‘Culloch’s proposition ? 

‘ Certainly; I could peint out to the Committee 
ten young gentlemen of my own acquaintance, 
who, by means of the formule provided in the book 
I have mentioned, would be able to establish the 
school and to write all the necessary treatises for 
it without spending a single thought. 

‘ Without spending a single thought ? 

* I adhere to my words. 

‘What security would there be for their ad- 
hering to this economical principle ? 

‘The security of an axiom which is as un- 
doubted as any thing can be in moral science, as it 
has been generalized from a series of extensive 
observations, that the quantity of subject-matter 
consumed by any individual may equal or fall 
short of, but cannot exceed, the quantity of the 
same subject-matter possessed by that indivi- 
dual.’ 

The force of this clear, decisive and satisfac- 
tory evidence, was not shaken in the minds of the 
Committee by the counter testimony of a gentle- 
man from Highgate, who entertained them for 
the space of six hours, with an account of the 
course and study of reflection necessary to the 
preparation of a work on the ‘ Elements of Dis- 
course,’ which, he observed, was intended as a 
metaphysical primer or horn-book, from which a 
student possessed of a hard head, a willing heart, 
a clear conscience, a good memory, and strong 
hook-mindedness, might, by the application of 
all his faculties, acquire a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet of the science. The Committee think it 
would be decidedly inexpedient to send out this 
gentleman or any of his disciples to the new settle- 
ment. As much of his evidence as could be re- 
ported by the Clerk of the Committee will be 
found in the Appendix. [Pp. 96—204.] 

Abundantly confirmatory of the principal facts 
deposed to by Mr. Mill, was the testimony of the 
‘ Author of the Disowned.’ The following extract 
from the evidence of this important witness, will 
set the question in a very clear light. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE ‘ AUTHOR OF THE 
DISOWNED.’ 


‘In the course of the last winter, Sir, you pub- 
lished a metaphysical novel ? 

‘ I did—a metaphysico-fashionable novel. 

‘The metaphysics of which gave, as the Com- 
mittee has been informed, universal satisfaction. 

‘If universal means merely of or belonging to 
the visible universe, I may say that it gave more 
than universal pleasure; for not only did it per- 
fectly satisfy myself and the Lady Patronesses, 
but also a large body of bipeds, existing, for 
the most part, “‘ ewtra flammantia menia mundi,” 
on the north side of Oxford-street, and in the 
dark caverns of Westminster; and there called, 
as I learn from a dweller in those solitudes, who 
has described them particularly in the last ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” Utilitarians or Benthamites. 

* You mentioned, Sir, in a former part of your 
examination, that you were occupied nearly two 
months in the composition of the four volumes ? 

‘1 believe the MSS. did lie upon my table for 
nearly that time. 

‘Can you inform the Committee how large a 
portion of that two months was spent in preparing 
the metaphysics of the work? 

‘The press was delayed nearly a week by the 
dilatoriness of one of the parties. 

‘ To what parties do you refer? 

* A document which I have in my pocket will 
explain. I must beg leave to mention, that it 
was given to me this morning by my publisher, 
and that, being somewhat pressed for time, I un- 
consciously thrust it into my waistcoat. It is an 
offence which I never was guilty of before, and I 
trust the Committee will not betray me. The 
document is as follows : 

*“ Dear Sir,—You remember that in our original 
negociation respecting ‘The Disowned,’ it was agreed 
that the charge for procuring the metaphysics, which I 
undertook, should not be included in the price of the 
copyright. I now beg leave to forward for your perusal 
the inclosed bill, which I have received from the differ- 
ent persons who took part in providing them.—I am, 
Sir, &c. &c. 

*« H. CoLBurn. 
© Bill, 

‘{f* To selecting metaphysical opinions from 
‘The Westminster Review,’ at the rate 
of 4s. for every 100, . . . 

«To finding authorities for the same, at the 
rate of 2s. for the name of every ancient 
philosopher—1s. for all philosophers pre- 
vious to Hobbes—and 6d. for allsince, 3 2 1 

* To washing, dressing, and making gen- 
tlemanly, the opinions taken from ‘ The 
Westminster Review,’ as per former 
item. (This, being a delicate business, 
was undertaken by my own shopman.) 

*«* To fitting the same to the character of 
Mr. Mordaunt, ° ° ° 


£2 1 6 


21 0 0 


5 0 





£30 8 7 

‘ This, I understand, is much above the ordinary 
rate; and I learn from a person at the Bar, 
with whom I have the misfortune to be acquainted, 
that, if the bill were taxed in the Court of Chan- 
cery, it would be reduced to one-third of its 
present amount. 

The portions of the evidence to which the Com- 
mittee has referred, are sufficient, they submit, to 
prove the feasibility of the scheme for introducing 
literature into the new settlement. By comparing 
them with the other parts of the evidence con- 
tained in the appendix, it will be seen also, that 
some kinds of literature possess a decided supe- 
riority over others in the facility of their produc- 
tion, yet that there is none which, under proper 
management, may not be suitable for the present 
purpose. Wherever proper modes of culture have 
been adopted, and a skilful use has been made of 
the powers of machinery, every literary soil, how- 
ever intractable at first, has at length been ren- 
dered productive, at a small expense of time and 
labour. The Committee, therefore, does not des- 





air of seeing, in a few years, a plentiful crop of 

nglish plants, of every genus, adorning the banks 
of the Swan River; and, by their periodical de- 
cline, making room for fresh flowers to spring 
out of a soil, upon which the animal matter they 
leave behind them has operated as a rich and fer- 
tilising manure. All things, however, must pro- 
ceed gradually ; and every great practical scheme 
should be preceded by one which is merely experi- 
mental. The Committee therefore recommend that 
the House should commence in the course of the 
nextsession, by sending out one metaphysician, two 
religious poets (that race being sickly), a reviewer, 
and a fashionable novelist. As it is desirable that 
all obstructions should be removed which can im- 
pede the suggested, or any future, emigration of 
persons of this description, the Committee would 
further recommend the repeal or modification of 
that clause in the original charter of the colony 
which provides that no convicts shall be allowed 
to settle in it. 





THE STATUES. 


I souGuT the hall where tranquil stood 
The silent marble multitude, 

The glorious Gods, the god-like men, 
That earth will never see again. 


Their brows were full of inward thought, 
Their eyes with sightless meaning fraught ; 
A finer blood than plays in man 

Unseen through every member ran. 


Beauty and age, the hostile powers 
That struggle in this world of our’s, 
In friendly league for them had made, 
A sphere of calm, a splendid shade. 


By a deep life within sustained, 

They, to themselves sufficing, reigned ; 
Not more serene, or bright, or still 
Angels that sleep on Horeb’s hill. 


I sought the hall wherein they stood 
With hope to tame my fevered blood, 
To breathe the cold and stirless air 
That filled itself with beauty there. 


And who, I said, ’mid brows so clear, 
And eyes so pure from throb or tear, 
Amid these pale embodied stars, 
Would feel the world’s convulsive jars ? 


A sacred awe, a strengthening might, 
Sits on each forehead’s lineless height ; 
And those broad eyes will scare away 
The thoughts that are not calm as they. 


But O! how strongly weakness rules ; 
How low the loftiest hopes of fools ; 
How vain to dream those forms could be 
Aught but a phantom troop for me! 


’Tis not when passion, fret, and care, 
Have wrought the spirit to despair, 
That Beauty from her skies will come, 
To bless the dark, palluted home. 


Slave of the wind and cloud! the sun 

By other souls than thine is won; . 

Child of a brief and troubled hour ! 

Thou canst not grasp the Eternal’s power. 


I paced the voiceless hall, and gazed 
On goodliest shapes like one amazed ; 
With burning cheek and fainting limb, 
My bosom shook, my sight was dim. 


I wandered quick from shade to shade, 

In steadfast majesty arrayed, 

And each, with threats and mocks of shame, 
A dread avenging fiend became. 


The hueless eye, the placid brow, 

With horrid light were all a-glow ; 

And those high gods to spectres turned, 
Started, and shrieked, and scowled, and spurned. 


A ghastly throng around me spread, 
And echoing yells pursued my tread ; 
And all that clear uneartlly world 
To chaos, vast and wild, was hurled. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Cuarke excited the interest of a numerous 
audience, on Friday last, by the relation of his 
ascent of Mont Blanc. The enterprising traveller, 
after noticing the different spots on the road from 
Dijon, at which the mountain is visible, and 
pointing out the best points of view presented by 
the neighbourhood of the Valley of Chamouny, 
(giving the preference to that of the Col de Balme,) 
proceeded to counsel those of his auditors who 
might ever feel the desire, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunity, of engaging in the arduous task, as to the 
best mode of preparing for the undertaking. He 
condemned the custom of the guides, of providing 
themselves*with heavy joints of meat, as a prac- 
tice unsuited for the occasion and cumbersome, 
and impeding to those who were burdened with 
the charge. _He recommended, in preference, 
such provisions as are light for carriage, and 
are compressible within smaller compass. The 
use of brandy diluted with snow he also objected 
to as liable to produce or increase the feverish 
state of the traveller, and recommended as the 
best beverage, claret and water. 

After these preparatory remarks, Dr. Clarke de- 
scribed the different routes by which the summit 
of the mountain is accessible, pointed out that 
taken by himself and his party, and detailed the 
eres ree of his journey, and the many difficulties 

e had to encounter in the course of it. We re- 
gret that we cannot follow him ;—on paper, for 
we doubt much whether, even had a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, the aspect of this 
‘monarch of mountains’ would have inspired us 
with the ambition to seat ourselves on his diadem. 
Dr. Clarke speaks of his sensations when on the 
summit as | enn oe Rae a gratifying, for the 
short pefiod they lasted—but as of only a few mo- 
ments’ duration. Such had been the fatigue and 
exhaustion which had attended the effort, and such 
the powerful effect of the rarefaction of the air on 
the human frame, that it was with difficulty he could 
preserve himself from falling asleep. Dr. Clarke 
read several passages from a work on the subject, 
which, if we understood aright, he is preparing 
for the press. At the hour appointed for the con- 
clusion of the lecture he paused, with the intention 
of breaking off in his narration, but the unanimous 
voice of the company invited him to continue. 

On Friday next, the last evening meeting of 
the season, Mr. Farraday will lecture on Optical 
Glass. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


(Continued from p. 299.) 





How many times since the first Monday in 
May has the observation been made by the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Wilkie, that he has not improved 
by his change of style! To whose lot has it 
fallen to pass through the Great Room without 
overhearing more than one remark to this effect? 
It may be inferred, indeed, that the opinion is 
almost a general one; yet we would not that the 
conclusion be yielded to without inquiring, at least, 
from what premises it is drawn. It will be found, 
perhaps, that the notion of deterioration rests on 
a comparison made from memory merely, of 
former works with those now exhibiting. The 
earlier paintings of Wilkie have certainly left a 
strong impression on the mind: the sentiment 
and truth which distinguish his domestic scenes 
were qualities rare in English works of art, when 
his productions first began to attract public atten- 
tion. From these qualities his pictures derived a 
charm which affected the heart to the very core, 
and which dwelt on it long after the beholder had 
ceased to regard them; any weakness or defi- 
ciency with which they might have been charged, 
was outshone by the gratification their merits 
afforded, or became quite obliterated in retro- 
spection. But it may be doubted whether the 
memory in this case is an impartial arbiter, and 
whether the very persons who pronounce in favour 
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of the older paintings of Mr. Wilkie from mere 
recollection, would not hold a different language, 
were they to make the actual comparison. ‘The 
Blind Fiddler,’ for instance, now in the National 
Gallery, is not certainly one of the least esteemed 
productions of the pencil which has since been 
employed in representing the ‘ Washing of the 
Pilgrims’ Feet,’ and ‘The Spanish Posada ;’ yet, 
admitting all the merits, the feeling, the fidelity to 
nature, the playfulness, the beautiful grouping, of 
the first-named painting, it must be confessed also, 
that it has a degree of littleness and crampeduess 
which bespeak the days when the steps of art were 
yet timid : it wants that breadth of effect which pro- 
ceeds from a free and bold pencil, and shows 
the master conscious of his power ; nor does it dis- 
play that depth of tone and general harmony which 
render the Spanish and Italian subjects of Mr. 
Wilkie, regarded with a view to the colouring only, 
such delightful paintings. It may be, however, 
that English amateurs are not prepared to take 
an interest in the foreign subjects and characters 
which are now brought before them; but surely 
this is not the fault of the painter, nor can it he 
received as a legitimate objection against his 
change of style. It certainly affords no proof of 
any present inferiority in the most recent pro- 
ductions of his pencil. On the contrary, the com- 
parison of ‘The Blind Fiddler’ with any of the 
eight pictures now in the Exhibition, we doubt 
not, will furnish satisfactory evidence, to those 
who will take the trouble of making it, of a decided 
progress and improvement in Mr. Wilkie,the result 
of his travels. We trust it will not be long ere 
we are favoured with an instance of the applica- 
tion of the new fund of skill and experience ac- 
quired by this esteemed artist to some subject of 
British interest. But to resume our general 
notice of the contents of the Exhibition, which 
want of space obliged us to suspend in our last 
Number. 

One of the best pictures, we will not merely 
say in the ‘ School of Painting,’ but in the whole 
Exhibition, is the ‘ Landscape after a Shower,’ 
No. 269, F.R. Lee. The charm of truth and na- 
ture which reigns throughout this picture is de- 
lightful ; the effects are powerful without being 
hard, and are wrought with great judgment, ease, 
and spirit. The water is truly transparent; the 
broad leaves of the water-lily appear floating on 
its surface ; the picturesque raggedness and bare- 
ness of the bright beech-tree, while it adds to the 
effect of the deep shade below and to the more 
sombre character and luxuriant foliage of the 
oaks in the corner of the picture, affords a pleasing 
variety. The colouring is powerful, rich, and 
extremely harmonious. 

We alluded in our last notice of the Exhi- 
bition to the portraits by Mr. Simpson. There 
are four of them in this room all equally clever 
and conspicuous for the freedom with which 
they are painted, and for their character and 
expression. They are ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Flight,’ 
No. 284; ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Blood,’ No. 300; 
‘Portrait of Mr. Stanfield” No. 359; and 
‘Portrait of Mr. Robinson,’ No. 373. The 
likenesses of the two ladies, although persons of 
very different styles of character, are both most 
skilfully executed: the first is most remarkable 
for the boldness of the penciling ; the second, for 
its animated and enchanting expression. ‘The 
same distinction may be observed in the Portraits 
of Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Robinson; the former 
has avery strongly marked character, the latter 
displays more than usual freedom. 

No. 358, ‘ Portrait of Edward Hurt, Esq.,’ J. 
Jackson, appears a very clever portrait of a not 
very favourable subject. 

We can point to no picture in the Exhibition 
more exquisite in its kind than ‘ Puppies’ Heads,’ 
No. 311, by Mr. Mulready. They are full of life 
and nature, and beautifully painted. 

Mr. Reinagle’s family pictures of ladies and 
gentlemen, be they brothers and sisters, or hus- 





bands, wives, and sisters-in-law,—be they grouped 
under the porch of a mansion, or stuck up at the 
harp or piano,—are so stiff and disagreeable,—they 
represent with such unhappy fidelity, often, per- 
haps, while they misrepresent their particular sub- 


jects, the character of that estimable class of so- 


ciety in this country, who are genteel by will 
and not by feeling, that it is quite a relief to turn 
from them to a picture like No. 241, ‘ An Afri- 
can Scene, with Zebras and Quaggas.’ 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue gallery of this institution opened yesterday, 
with a collection of ancient masters. The exhi- 
bition is a highly interesting one; poor it must 
be owned in historical works, but rich in first- 
rate landscapes, and in specimens of the pro- 
ductions of Dutch and Flemish masters. ‘The 
most attractive pictures, with the exception, per- 
haps, of an extraordinary work by Both, which 
occasion will be taken to mention presently, are 
two beautifnl landscapes, by Claude,—the one, 
* Landscape, with Europa,’ No. 20, the property 
of his Majesty ; the other, ‘ Landscape,’ 59, the 
property of Mr. Frederic Perkins, and_ better 
known as formerly belonging to Mr. Zachary. 
They are both examples of Claude’s best manner : 
the former is of the quieter and more delicate 
character, and of a description of composition 
somewhat rare a:nong the works of the Prince of 
Landscape Painters; itisdelightfully painted, clear 
and transparent. No. 59 is a more powerful pro- 
duction. For its distance it may rank among the 
most brilliant and atmospheric ever produced, even 
by the pencil of Claude. The dark shade of the 
bank which overhangs the truly pellucid water 
has a delicious effect of coolness and calm, and 
greatly aids the brightness of the rest of the 
composition. ‘The picture seems to be at present 
labouring under the disadvantage of too higha 
varnish. 

The ‘ Portraits of Rembrandt,’ Nos. 10 and 
173; the former the property of Mr. A. Baring, 
the latter belonging to the Earl of Caledon, both 
painted by the artist himself, No. 10 when in the 
decline of life, the other while young, are rendered 
extremely interesting by these circumstances. 
The manner of the later painting is firmer but 
more hard and stiff than the earlier one; both 
are vigorously painted. 

‘ Landscape with Figures,’ Salvator Rosa, the 
property of Mr. G.J.Cholmondeley, is a small 
but delightful production of the pencil of that 
spirited artist. 

‘ View in Italy, with fall of water and figures,’ 
Both, No. 127, the property of Mr. Hamlet, is a 
real treasure in art. It is a most spirited com- 
position, full of boldness and grandeur, truth and 
nature. It would meke a fine pendant to the 
brilliant and exquisite production by the same 
master, belonging to his Majesty, and which, two 
or three years ago, occupied the place in which 
Mr. Hamlet’s picture is now hong. It would be 
difficult to pronounce a preference between the 
two. 

Of Canaletti’s views in Venice, the number is 
greater than usual, although none of them are of 
large dimensions. Several are admirable examples 
of drawing and precision, and of clearness of 
effect. The ‘ View of the Prate della Valle, at 
Padua, in its former state,’ No. 105, the property 
of Sir Abraham Hume, alihough the architecture 
want not any ef the characteristics of Canaletti, 
is not an agreeable picture: the foreground is 
minute and harsh. The ‘View of St. Mark’s 
Place, Venice,’ No. 144, the property of the Rev. 
sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, is an instance in 
which the precision of this admirable artist may 
be considered as bordering on excess, and attain- 
ing a degree of dryness which becomes a defect. 
The excellence of other works by the same hand 
in this gallery, will probably induce us to resume 
the notice of them on an early occasion. 





‘A Romantic Landscape, wita figures repre- 
senting the Judgment of Paris,’ Both and Polem- 
burgh, No. 6, the property of Mr. A. Baring, isa 
delightful composition. The figures executed by 
Polemburgh are in a style of painting so different 
frum the landscape, and so much more elaborate, 
that the contrast is striking, and not altogether 
agreeable. 

In addition to the works we have noticed, it will 
be sufficient in order to advise our readers of the 
splendid nature of the collection, to enumerate 
the names of Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, Caracci, 
Cuyp, Vandevelde, Ostade, Ruysdael, Jan Steen, 
Paul Potter, Murillo, Vouverman, and Hobbema, 
besides a long list of artists scarcely inferior in 
rank to those already mentioned. We shall return 
with pleasure to a more detailed review of the 
collection in our next number. 





TURNER’S DRAWINGS, 


We have returned to the view of this brilliant 
and elegant exhibition with fresh gratification, 
and renewed admiration of Mr. Turner’s taste and 
powers. Safely, indeed, may it be affirmed that 
excellence in water-colour drawing is exclusively 
British, when such an exhibition as this exists, 
which may be referred to in proof of the assertion. 
Yet is it objected to Mr. Turner that his effects 
are not natural, that nothing like his colours is to 
be seen in nature. Without discussing the ques- 
tion in this place, whether the practice of an imi- 
tative art requires its follower to copy even as 
nearly as he can what lies actually before him, 
we would refer to the two drawings of ‘ Windsor’ 
and ‘Twickenham Meadows ;’ and putting aside 
the question whether either of those delightful 
scenes ever appeared in reality so brilliant as Mr. 
Turner has represented them, we would inquire 
if these drawings are not most delightful to the 
senses ; whether the manner in which the scenes 
are treated by the pencil of Mr. Turner has not 
even elevated and ennobled them ; whether a party 
bent on pleasure and enjoyment would object to 
have all around them as splendid, as gay as it here 
appears; whether our fair companions in a pic- 
nic party would not be more disposed to love than 
to hate the artist who should give an Oriental 
splendour to the groups they form, and to the 
spot they choose to repose in; who should make 
a fairy land of the scene of their elegant and in- 
nocent enjoyments. It seems to us to require 
very little poetry in the soul, very little reflection 
on the nature and province of art, to bring one’s- 
self to regard Mr. Turner’s style of drawing as 
perfectly natural. His grand and general effects, 
in short, are true, although his details of colour 
are not exactly such as are every day seen. 

But to indulge the most fastidious, what have 
they to object to the ‘ Stonehenge?’ Surely there 
is nothing unnatural in this drawing! no extra- 
vagant tints, no gold, no gorgeousness ! and what 
a subject too! yet what apicture! The proprietor 
of this drawing, Mr. H. Charles Heath relates a 
pleasant story respecting it. ‘ Mr. Turner,’ he 
says, ‘told him he had adrawing of Stonehenge, 
and asked him if he would take it for one of the 
views of England!’ ‘ Stonchenge! such a sub- 
ject!’ * But you may as wellsee it” ‘ It would 
be of no use ; the subject would never do.’ Other 
drawings were proceeded with; on the back of 
one of these, Mr. Heath happened one day to cast 
his eye on the ‘ Stonehenge ;’ but he no longer ob- 
jected to the subject, bad as he had deemed it. He 
eagerly purchased the drawing ; and few, we are 
assured, are they who will condemn this change 
of resolution. The subject ,all will own was an 
ungracions one; but this very defect has only 
served to display the talent of Mr. Turner. He 
has chosen to represent the scene at the moment 
of athunder-storm ; the shepherd-boy, his faith- 
ful watch-dog, and a numerous flock, lie smitten on 
the ground ; the sky is overcast with grand and ga- 
thered clouds, and amidst this storm of the ele- 
ments, the huge masses rise in all their Druidical 
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majesty. The whole is an admirable specimen of 
artistlike skill. 

Another instance in which Mr. Turner has 
subdued his tone, where his subject would not 
lend itself to poetical effect, may be cited in his 
picture of ‘ Lowth in Lincolnshire.’ It is not cer- 
tainly the extravagance of the colouring that can 
be objected to in this drawing—the figures, per- 
haps, both men and beasts—but these are very un- 
important parts of Mr. Turner’s works. 

Among the most beautiful drawings in the 
Gallery is the ‘ View of Richmond,’ in York- 
shire, ‘ Kilgarron Castle,’ * Dartmouth Cove,’ with 
‘The Sailor’s Wedding,’ two of ‘ Virginia Water,’ 
* Eton ;’—but we should have to go through the list 
of the forty-one drawings, were we to name all that 
are excellent. It is observed, however, that an 
evident improvement between the earlier and 
more recent works of Mr. Turner is perceptible. 
The latter show clearly greater experience, and a 
more confident and masterly hand. The ‘ Views 
of Launceston’ and ‘ Buckfastleigh Abbey,’ which 
are among the weakest ard tamest of the drawings, 
may be cited in proof of this remark. 





THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS. 


PAINTING BY M. GERARD. 

Wuite the ‘Tam o’ Shanter and Souter 
Johnny’ of Mr. Thoms are the season’s rage in 
London, the ‘ Tableau du Sacre,’ by M. Gérard, 
has been, at once, the cause and the object of a 
corresponding fureur in the French capital. This 
picture was hung, about a month since, in the 
great Saloon of the Museum of the Louvre, in 
the place previously occupied by ‘ The Entry of 
Henry IV. into Paris.’ It is displayed with great 

mp, in honour to the exalted subject of which 
it treats; and, to make the exhibition a court 
affair, the Swiss and other keepers attend in their 
full-dress uniform and livery, while every care is 
taken to give effect to the painting itself, by pro- 
tecting it from reflected and false lights, and from 
all deterioration from the vicinity of other viva- 
cious colours, by green hangings, which cover on 
both sides the pictures near it. 


In order to give action and life to his picture, 
M. Gérard has chosen for his point of time the 
moment when the Court and Ministers who assist 
at the important ceremony shout ‘ Vive le Roi.’ 
The painting is brilliant ; but the flesh part is 
objected to as too rosy and tinty, and as false : 
the drapery, and the velvet and silks which form 
it, are described as admirably executed : the com- 
position is said to be pleasing, and the figures 
well arranged and drawn. The canvas contains 
about forty portraits, the greater part of them very 
successful resemblances ; but it is observed, that 
those of the principal Ministers of the day, the 
Villéle triumvirate, who, of course, played their 

art in the ceremony, are not distinguishable. 
ad the picture been executed with more dis- 
patch, it is probable, (says the critic,) that it 
would not have been, like the busts of Brutus and 
Cassius of old, by absence only that attention 
would have been drawn to the ex-Ministers. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Veteran brothers, the Cramers, were for the 
second time this year, conductor and leader of one of 
the best Concerts of the season, forming the seventh, on 
the 25th ult. It commenced with a sinfonia never before 
performed in this country, composed by a new and 
juvenile aspirant for musical fame, of the name of 
Mendlessohn, who conducted it himself. He is the 
son of an eminent banker at Berlin, and like Meyer- 
beer, an amateur, and a musical genius of the very first 
class, 

His sinfonia gave universal satisfaction, and was de- 
servely applauded. It consisted of the usual number of 
mevements, a clever Allegro molto in C minor; was 
followed by a very quiet, sensible Andante in E flat ; 
after which, in the usual place of the menuets, an 
unusually delicious, playful, and original scherzo in C 





minor, (apparently written expressly for the occasion,) 
gave delight to every auditor, and was unanimously 
encored. It was performed by only a limited number 
of violins, tenors, and basses, but obligato for them, 
and all the wind instruments. The last movement re- 
sembled the first ; an Allegro in C minor, and in it was 
exhibited very clever theoretical writing, scientific mo- 
dulation, and good fuging counterpoint. The whole 
composition was sensible, clear, striking, and yet ori- 
ginal, and a new sinfonia has never before been so 
eminently successful at the Philharmonic. If any re- 
semblance could be found, it must be in the music so 
highly popular at the present moment, namely, Auber’s 
opera, ‘La Muette de Portici,’ or the ‘ Crociato’ of 
Meyerbeer ; but certainly Mendlessohn’s composition 
exhibited great originality, without that incoherent 
eccentricity, which Beethoven unfortunately had re- 
course to. 

No. 2. Aria, Mr. Rosner, ‘So reizend hold,’ from 
Mozart’s ‘ Zauber Flote.’ This was the second novelty 
of the evening—a new tenor singer, with a voice of 
considerable compass, also from Berlin. He sang 
Mozart’s fine song quite well, in the original German, 
but took the time rather too slow. He is a polished, 
clever, and careful vocalist ; but occasionally a little 
nasal. 

No. 3. Concertante, piano forte and harp, Mrs. An- 
derson and Mr. Dizi, composed by Kalkbrenner and 
Dizi. This did not produce any very striking effect, 
or elicit extensive applause. Dizi had not any shewy 
or clever passages, and his harp was by no means ex- 
hibited to advantage. The Concertante was accom- 
panied only by wind instruments, two flutes, two bas- 
soons, and two horns. Much might have been done 
with such materials, but they were not efficiently ew- 
ployed. The middle movement was an_ ineffective 
adaptation of Mozart's ‘Ah Perdona,’ commencing 
with the two flutes anc harp, (quite in an amateur style 
ila Mazzinghi, or Latour,) and responded to by the 
two bassoons and piano forte. The concertante pas- 
sages in the last movement were quite deficient in ori- 
ginality, and seemed to be formed upon the model of 
Cramer's exercises. If Dizi’s position of his left hand 
be graceful or proper, (so near the sounding board, and 
with the thumb held downwards instead of upwards,) 
then is every other harp-player and teacher of that in- 
strument holding false opinions, and promulgating 
erroneous doctrines. ‘ Why was this sort of thing ex- 
hibited at the Philharmonic?’ says one professional 
member. ‘ D *** is a director this season,’ replies 
another ! 

No. 4. Scena, Miss Paton, ‘ Misera me,’ from C. 
M. Von Weber’s ‘ D’Atalia.’ This was a clever and cre- 
ditable exhibition, and Miss Paton deserves our best 
thanks for the pains she took to render a difficult piece 
interesting. Three very fine movements, an Andante 
recitative, a beautiful Adagio in A flat, and an erudite 
Allegro vivace in E flat, were successively well per- 
formed, 

No. 5. Weber's original, spirited, and striking over- 
tnre to ‘ Euryanthe,’ concluded the act, and was per- 
formed in the usual excellent manner. The wild and 
beautiful middle movement, performed ‘ con sordini’ 
by the stringed instruments, was a little out of time 
and tune; but it exhibits snch extraordinary modula- 
tion, that to make it ‘ go well’ requires unusual talent 
and care. 

No. 6. Mozart’s magnificent sinfonia in E flat com- 
menced the second part of the Concert, and was admi- 
rable, and admired as usual. 

No.7. Was another novelty: Madame Wraxizkij, 
just arrived from Vienna, made her first curtsey to a 
British audience, and was well received. She sang the 
very estimable scena from Mozart's ‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito,’ ‘ Non pid di fiori,’ and was beautifully accom- 
panied by Willman on an F ciarionet with a metal bell, 
representing a corno di bassetto. The want of this 
rather obsolete instrument has, perhaps, been the reason 
why Mozart’s delightful song has not been so fre- 
quently heard. When Catalani sang it in the opera 
at the King’s Theatre in 1811, this accompaniment was 
divided for violin, clarionet, tenor, and harp, (which 
latter instrument was especially applicable to the ar- 
peggio accompaniment in the 3 8 larghetto,) and was 
performed by Weichsell, Mahon, Mountain, and Chal- 
loner. Willman’s accompaniment, however, was as 
usual, quite good, and the song went off excellently. 
Madame Wranizkij exhibited an extraordinarily fine 
and brilliant shake, and was much applauded. 

No. 8. Concerto violin, Mr. Oury, composed by 
Kreutzer and De-Beriot. The Philharmonic audience 
have witnessed so much fiddjing this season, that Oury’s 
Concerto wanted freshness. He played extremely well, 





but the performance was much too long. Kreutzer’s 
first movement in D minor is in a sentimental melan- 
choly style; his andante does not exhibit any thing 
more lively, and De Beriot’s variations were rendered 
tedious by Oury’s repetition of each strain. The per- 
formance was highly creditable and clever, but rather 
deficient in interest, spirit, and shewy effect. 

No. 9. Song, Miss Paton, ‘If guitless blood,’ from 
Handel’s ‘ Susanna.’ This introduction of a little spe- 
cimen of ancient music, (as in the sixth Concert,) an- 
swered exceedingly well, and Miss Paton sang very 
delightfully. 

No. 10. Rossini’s admired ‘ Amor ! possente nome,’ 
from his ‘ Armida,’ was by no means well performed 
by the Germans, Madame Wranizkij and Mr. Rosner. 
It was not the style for them. The Italians manage 
Rossini much better. Besides, the Duetto should not 
have been introduced at all. It added one piece more 
than usnal to the Concert, which abounded with lengthy 
performances; and the audience took the hint, and 
began to depart before the finale, Cherubini’s grand 
overture to ‘ Anacreon’ commenced. The whole, conse- 
quently, concluded at a much later hour than ever we 
remember it. 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre. 

Tue time that has elapsed since the performance 
which we were prevented from uoticing last week, will 
have the effect of lessening the value of our observa- 
tions, and must warn us, therefore, to make them as 
short as possible. Indeed, our only reason for revert- 
ing to this topic at all, is, that the opera produced on 
the night in question is the solitary exception to the 
general rule of the season, the only music not Rossini’s, 
which we have heard in the King’s Theatre. It isa 
very common and very sensible opinion, that musical 
taste changes its standard at certain intervals of time ; 
no beau ideal having a longer period of supremacy than 
the third or perhaps the half of a single century. The 
cause of this fact might furnish food for much wise 
theory, and our own wisdom may at some idle hour 
hereafter be tempted to search for its unravelment. 
But at present we are content with observing that the 
most popular composer of the day cannot hope to pre- 
serve his glory even for this short season, unless there 
arise some other object to attract men’s minds, and 
divide his empire ; for the exclusiveness with which 
he has been admired, will lead to satiety ;—and the 
grandeur of his fame will be the direct agent of his 
disgrace. For Signor Zucchelli’s benefit, the opera of 
‘Don Giovanni’ was produced a little while ago, and 
however differently people may shape their judgments, 
upon the relative excellencies of Mozart and Rossini, 
as Operatic writers, we do not think there can be any 
d ubt as to the refreshment of our own pleasure, and 
increased beauty of the compositions of either master, 
derivable from their being set in contrast, or rather in 
reciprocal relief. Were the variety of the dullest pos- 
sible kind, we should still welcome it, for the whole- 
someness of its consequences. But we do not take 
Mozart medicinally; and, though our appetites are 
strengthened by the draught, they become so by a pro- 
cess as agreeable as its effects. 

But enough by way of preface. 

Now to the performance. The great attraction of 
the night was Malibran’s Zerlina, and never, in our me- 
mory at least, did the part fall into more efficient hands. 
On former occasions, we deemed the dramatic style of 
this lady somewhat too fervid and Asiatic, and her ac- 
tion too vehement and redundant; but on Saturday 
night this delusion (for we believe it such) vanished, 
and Madame Malibran revealed herself to our won- 
dering eyes as the perfection of the vain and playful 
coquetting of low life. Mademoiselle Sontag appeared as 
Donna Anna. She seemed labouring under indisposi- 
tion or low spirits ; and these latter imparted a melan- 
choly tone to her acting, which threw it into disadvan- 
tageous relief with Madame Malibran’s. Nevertheless, 
towards the close of the Opera, she seemed to ‘ sparkle 
from the collision :’ and her Aria ‘Non mi di bell 
Idol Mio,’ was sung in her best and happiest manner. 

There is too much repose and luxurious stagnation 
about Zucchelli torender him an adequate representative 
of Don Giovanni. Of late, this admirable singer has 
acquired an aldermanic amplitude, which will be as 
fatal to his career in this walk of his profession, as Sir 
Joseph Yorke thinks the increase of salary will be to 
the cool judgment and clear discrimination of the 
Scotch Judges. Feeding lustily—or, to use the lan- 
guage of the gallant tar, ‘ blowing out one’s jacket,’— 
is a sore destroyer of the qui vive and mobility of which 
the representative of Don Giovanni stands in need. 
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Pellegrini’s Leporello made us regret that he is no 
longer ‘ dans sa premicre jeunesse.’ Time, which, to 
use the German proverb, ‘ brings roses,’ destroys 
them too. 

Of Donzelli we can only speak in praise ; and suffice 
itfto say of Galli, that he was more effective than is his 
wont. 





Covent-Garden. 

GERMAN Opera.—A second German edition of the 
‘ Freischiitz’ was produced at this theatre on Monday, 
which we are happy to say was welcomed by a more 
crowded audience than had attended the first night of 
this performance. We did not, however, observe any 
vast improvement since last Wednesday, in John Bull’s 
comprehension of the sprinkling of dialogue which the 
piece contains ; nor any new modification of the grin 
with which he testified his sense of the more startling 
nasal or guttural evolutions of the faculty of speech in 
his outlandish entertainers. Nor was there any re- 
markable variation in the style of the performance : 
excepting that our foreign friends seemed rather more 
at home upon the boards, and on the whole, better ac- 
quainted with their audience. The broad comic humour 
of the drinking song was received with renewed plau- 
dits; and Mr. Rosner’s rich tenor, with his admirable 
ease, and the resistless force and feeling of his whole per- 
formance, only confirmed our first impressions of his 
merit. We beg pardon of the ladies for postponing 
their just claims to our first notice : which undoubtedly 
our natural impulse would have prompted us most 
warmly to bestow on them, if we had not felt our- 
selves somehow rather chilled by the majestic, not to 
say rather formidable, stature and bearing of the fair 
Prinsipal Soprano to the Duke of Hesse Cassel, in whom 
we could wish for less Teutenic starch of countenance 
and drapery, happily relieved as it was by the all- 
intelligible archness and gaiety of her fair rival Ma- 
dame Rosner, who looked Hermia to her Helena. We 
should be the last, however, to dispute the sheer 
straight-forward power of her voice and execution, 
although in our secret souls, like many of the audience, 
we might prefer the ease, spirit, and variety of her 
companion. Altogether we can promise those whose 
ears and eyes are unconstrained by the dictates of a 
sqne:.mish and fastidious elegance, at least equal plea- 
sure from this new and grand avatar of an old favou- 
rite arrayed in more than pristine life and energy, as 
they have lately been enjoying from the glare of a 
French ballet, or the liveliness, yet sameness, of a 
French vaudeville. 

In the well-known farce which followed, Miss 
Coveney, as Young Pickle, deserved the applauses 
which are naturally lavished on avery clever child, 
and a spoiled one. Her principal fault is her manner, 
which appears to us to be altogether too formed and 
womanish ; and which, however it may please and 
surprise at present, will be a great bar to her improve- 
ment when she puts off childish things. 

Of the piece we need say nothing, save (to those 
who have not seen it) that it is one of great pretensions 
with but little to support them, and, but for the in- 
imitable acting of Blanchard and Mrs. Davenport— 
names which we hope long to see placed in juxta-posi- 
tion, and which are as naturally associated in our ideas 
as those of curry and rice, or Keely and Miss Goward 
—would be speedily consigned to the oblivion it de- 
serves. Mr. J. Reeve, as Tag, infused into the part 
an humour peculiarly his own, particularly in the 
love, or ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ scene between him and 
Mrs. Davenport, which was, if we might judge by the 
moistened eyes of many of the audience, almost pain- 
fully comic. He played also the part of Bombastes 
in the next piece, and sung his ‘ Hope told a Flattering 
Tale,’ with variations ‘ & /a Sontag,’ more to the taste 
of a large majority of the audience than would be—if 
we blaspheme not—the accomplished original. 





Pasta at VIENNA.—The appearance of Pasta at 
Vienna, in March last, seems to have created a sensa- 
tion quite equal to that which was felt in England last 
year on the arrival of Sontag. Her principal perform- 
ances were, ‘ Romeo and Guilietta,’ ‘ Tancredi,’ ‘ Se- 
miramide,’ &c. The Rossini party at first showed them- 
selves somewhat cynical, because she preferred the 
* Romeo and Giulietta’ of Zingarelli to that of their idol, 
for her first appearance. Her subsequent performances, 
however, and her efforts in ‘ Tancredi’ and ‘ Semiramide,’ 
made ample amends even to the Pesarese party ; and 
her efforts in these operas gained for her the hearts and 
voices of all, and the theatre resounded with universal 
shouts of Brava, bravissima ! She is spoken of by a Ger- 
man critic as a meteor or comet in the musical firma- 
ment, as one having the art, so rare in Italians, of sing- 





ing while acting, and acting while singing ; of ennobling 
the most insignificant Aar/eguin music [Rossini’s]. Ma- 
dame Pasta was also admitted to sing at the Burg 
Theatre, the theatre in the imperial palace, a distin- 
guished honour, only granted when the emperor him- 
self is desirous of hearing a performer. ‘ Romeo and 
Giulictta’ was the opera chosen for this occasion : at the 
close of it Pasta received a Sevigné and ear-rings, set 
with brilliants, and the title of first private songstress 
to his majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

Before quitting Vienna, she performed Semiramide 
for her benefit. On this occasion, although the price 
of admission was doubled, her residence, where the 
tickets were dispensed, was beset by a throng of persons 
anxious to hear this ‘ queen of song’ for the last time. 
The tickets were exhausted early in the day, and the 
receipts had amounted to a very considerable sum be- 
fore nine o’clock in the morning. In the afternoon, not 
one was to be had for gold. She executed the part of 
Semiramide in the best style, and her efforts were ap- 
preciated by an enthusiastic audience. Rounds of ap- 
plause followed her every time she withdrew ; and on 
the conclusion of the opera, it seemed as if her hearers 
could not be reconciled to part with one who had given 
them so much delight. She was called for over and 
over again, and obliged to make her appearance on the 
stage three times successively. The presents she re- 
ceived amounted to 5000 francs ; and she departed for 
Milan with the admiration and best wishes of every 
lover of music or acting in the Austrian capital. 

PAGANINI, THE VIoLINist.—The renowned Italian 
violinist, Paganini, was at Berlin in the course of the 
spring, where he indulged the musical population of tha 
city with four concerts, in which he excited the astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm of crowded audiences by his won- 
derful and peculiar execution. It is described to be 
full of characteristic energy, southern fire, and effective 
instrumenting. 

His performance on one string appeared quite mira- 
culous. The hall in which the concerts were held, 
which is capable of holding 1200 persons, was full 
almost every time, at the unusual price of two dollars, 
(six shillings),each. After the conclusion of his concerts 
at Berlin, Paganini was expected to depart for London ; 
and his admirers express a wish that the climate may 
prove more propitious to him than it did to Weber, 





NEW MUSIC, 


‘ When morning’s light is gently breaking’ The Barca- 
role, sung by Mr. Braham, in the Opera of ‘ Masa- 
niello,’ composed by Auber. Mayhew and Co. 


Tne whole of Auber’s ‘La Muette de Portici,’ per- 
forming under the title of ‘ Masaniello,’ at the King’s 
Theatre as a ballet, as an opera at Drury-lane Theatre, 
and at the Coburg as amelo-drame, presents music of a 
very interesting, striking, and original description, and 
must become highly popular ; the Barcarole, sung by 
Braham especially, the edition of which published by 
Mayhew and Lee, has a pleasing lithographic sketch of 
the scene in which it is sung. This is the first publi- 
cation of it we have an opportunity of noticing, but 
expect soon to review the greater part of the music in 
several shapes. 





No. 1. of Rossini’s Operas, arranged with embellishments 
for the Flute, by William Forde. Cocks and Co. 
Tuis is the commencing number of a new and inter- 

esting publication for the flute, upon a plan similar to 
the many we have before reviewed, as published by 
Cocks and Co., who must by this time have one of the 
best catalogues of useful aud pleasing music for that 
instrument that can be met with. ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ 
is the opera chosen to begin with; and no less than 
seventeen pieces from it are neatly brought out, and 
stitched in a wrapper for the small price of 3s. 


* Jenny Gray,’ as sung by Miss Paton, Miss Wilkinson, 
and Madame Caradori Allan, the words by a lady, the 
music by F. Welsh. Harmonic Institution. 

A very pleasing and appropriate continuation of 

* Auld Robin Gray,’ the poem describing his death and 

Jenny’s second wedding with Jamie, and so prettily de- 


scribing it that we were almost tempted to transcribe 


the words in our review. The music of Mr. Welsh, is 
(as might be expected) clever and characteristic, and 
each verse terminates with a few bars of the old song 
in a pleasing and ingenious manner. All who possess 
* Auld Robin Gray’ should obtain this termination of 
the story, and then Mr. Welsh’s song would be one of 
the most successful publications of the day. 





The favourite Airs in Pacini’s admired Opera ‘ L’ Ultime 
Giorno di Pompei,’ arranged for the Pianoforte, by A, 
Diabelli. Boosey and Co. ad 
WE noticed, a short time since, an arrangement of 

this opera as duets for two performers on the Piano- 

forte, by the same person, which was very judiciously 

made, and well presented. This, therefore, is only a 

concentration of the two parts into one, and is equally 

well adapted and brought out. 


‘The evening Primrose,’ a favourite ballad, sung at the 
Nobility’s Concerts, written and composed for, and most 
respectfully dedicated (by permission) to, the Countess 
St. Antonio, by F. E. Lacy. 

A very graceful, elegant, and expressive ‘ petit mor- 
ceau,’ in the beautiful key of A flat, written within the 
limited compass of nine notes, and therefore quite 
within the power of most voices. 


The National Walts, arranged with variations for the 
Flute, and an accompaniment for the Piano-forte, by 
Bernard Lee. Mayhew and Co. 

Tuis is offered as the second number of a series of 
airs adapted for the Flute and Piano-forte, (the Ist was 
noticed in the Atheneum, No. 79, p. 271,) in a familiar 
and useful manner. It is expressly well arranged for 
the Flute, with eight shewy and clever variations, and 
it must form an unusually good teachable lesson. 


‘The bright, the golden sunbeam.’ The Introductory 
Chorus in the celebrated opera, ‘ Das Unterbrochene 
Opfferfest, or the Interrupted Sacrifice,’ composed and 
arranged for two or four voices, by Peter von Winter. 
Ewer and Johanning. 


Tue music of this opera is now a little stale ; but, as 
the above has been recently sent to us, as a fresh ar- 
rangement, we notice it accordingly. To glee and duet 
singers, such as warble forth ‘ Glorious Apollo,’ ‘ To 
all you ladies now at land,’ and ‘ Away with Melan- 
choly,’ this publication may be warmly recommended, 
4S an appropriate companion, 


* Introduzione e Rondo Giocoso, for the Piano-forte, 
composed and dedicated to Miss de Humboldt, by Ci- 
priani Potter, ep. 20. Clementi and Co. 

Mr. Potter is a credit to our English school of 
musical writers, an unusually industrious and well in- 
formed composer. His Rondo is a clever and brilliant 
effusion in the showy key of E, requiring and deserving 
a good performer to do it justice. Mr. Potter aims at 
music of a higher class than the numerous puerile 
productions of the present day, and aims successfully. 





LAW INSTITUTION, 


From the report in the Daily Journals of the pro- 
ceedings at a meeting of the Law Institution, held last 
week, it appears that the designs of Mr. Vulliamy* 
have been approved of for the new building about to 
be erected in Chancery-lane. A premium of 50/. was 
also awarded to Mr. Donaldsont for his design, which 
was considered by the Committee the best suited to 
their purposes after that of Mr. Vulliamy. 

According to the explanation of the Chairman of the 
above-mentioned meeting, the objects of the Institution 
are, to form the profession into an associated and recog- 
nised body, to facilitate the transaction of legal busi- 
ness, to render the practice uniform, and by the col- 
lection of a complete law-library, and of every species 
of useful information, to meet the wants of a great and 
powerful boiy in the general exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession. Several members, it seems, have already 
made numerous donations to the library of useful and 
expensive works ; and many valuable publications have 
been received from authors and editors. The small sum 
of 375/., the amount of fifteen shares, was all that re- 
mained unsubscribed of the proposed capital of 50,000/. 
It is expected that the building will be covered in by 
Lady-day next, and that the members may meet in their 
own hall at the next annual meeting in June. 











* Mr. Vulliamy is the author of a much-esteemed work on 
Greck ornament, and it is under his superintendance that the 
elegant Gothic chapel on the estate of Lord Holland at Ken 
sington has been lately erected. 

+ Mr. Donaldson is even more known than Mr. Vulliamy, 
as acontributor to our knowledge of Greek art and antiquities, 
and as the author more especially of one of the supplementary 
numbers to the grand work of Stewart’s Athens. The new 
church at Brompton is built after his design. 
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THE PRIMARY PARENTS OF THE HUMAN 
RA 
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(From a Correspondent.) 





IN the study of natural history there is nothing more 
difficult than the formation of an unobjectionable ar- 
rapgement of the organised part of the creation. Let 
naturalists adopt what classification they may, there 
are always found individuals approximating so nearly 
to those they seem to connect, that, after the closest 
examination, it frequently remains arbitrary as to 
which of their neighbours they most appropriately 
belong. A connecting link is found between every 
species of organised nature, from the plant to man. 
The different genera and species of the animal kingdom 
are distinguished by colour, form, and habit; and it is 
a striking peculiarity, that of the mammalia no two 
species have precisely the same anatomical structure. 
Iam led to these remarks by the work of M. Bory 
de St. Vincent, (a notice of which was given in 
*The Atheneum,’) wherein he points ont the im- 
probability of the human race having but two primary 
parents, It is agreed among naturalists, that each 
species of animals had originally its own peculiar 
parents. M. Bory divides the human race icto fifteen 
species. lf he is correct; if these are really distinct 
species ; that is, if these fifteen species are the progeny 
of fifteen primary couples, it must be acknowledged a 
remarkable anomaly that Nature, whose characteristic 
is love of variety, should have formed so many species 
resembling each other,in every respect except colour, 
which even in the same individual undergoes a material 
alteration by change of climate ; size, which varies in 
each family ; and the Aair, which in some varieties is 
crisp, in others straight. All the human race have the 
same number of limbs, similarly situated, and the same 
number of muscles. All have thirty-two teeth; all 
have a frame composed of two hundred and forty-one 
bones: in short, the only apparent difference of struc- 
ture is a greater or less prominency of the upper jaw- 
hone. No two species of quadrupeds, as | before 
observed, are to be found, with so slight a differ- 
ence of structure. Zovlogists agree, that all dogs 
(the Canes familiares of Linnzus) are the descead- 
ants of asingle primary pair, and all dogs have pre- 
cisely the same organic structure: yet who wili not 
say that a far wider difference is perceptible in certain 
varieties of that specics than in man? Some dogs have 
much the appearance of tie fox ; others, of the wolf: 
but naturalists do not imagine these three to be of the 
same race; and here again nature bas constructed 
them thus differently : ail dogs have six lumbar bones ; 
the fox and wolf have seven: dogs have twenty-two 
caudal bones; foxes twenty, and the wolf has nineteen. 
Again ; a superficial observer would imagine that there 
is no greater ditterence between the two and the three 
toed sloth, than between a European and an Hotten- 
tot; but, in avdition to the one having an extra toe, 
there is invariably found this distinction: of spinal 
bones, the two-toed sloth has, seen cervical, twenty- 
three dorsal, two lumbar, four sacral, and seven caudal : 
the three-toed sloth has nine cervical, fourteen dorsal, 
four lumbar, three sacral, and thirteen caudal. The 
ostrich and cassowary present appearances differing 
net more than the extremes of mankind ; but the for- 
mer has invariably two toes, the !atter three. It may 
be observed, that, if the different varieties of the human 
race be admitted to be of the same species, the ourang- 
outang differing appsrently only in his covering and 
habits, may be reterred to the same origin ; but here, 
also, the anatomical] structure differs : ail quadrupeds, 
including the whale genus simia, have two bones in 
the face in addition to those found in man. 





After this manner has nature stamped a difference in 
the organization of each species of quadrapeds ; the 
same anatomical structure being given to the whole of 
the human race is, then, one substantial argument in 
favour of the hypothesis that the varieties of mankind 
are the descendants of but two primary parents. 

To account for the change that has taken place 
to form the characteristic distinctions of the varie- 
ties of man, (supposing all to have arisen from one pair, ) 
which distinctions ace difference in colour, feature, 
and the hair being straight or crisped, does not seem 
to be an insuperable difficulty, if we may compare the 
human being with other parts of animated nature. 
As respects colours, for instance, what person, unac- 
quainted with tue effects of cultivation, would believe 
that the polyanthus is produced from the self same 
root as the cowslip; the crimson double daisy from 
the common meadow daisy; or the ranunculus from 
the root of the butter-cup? As a very few years of 
cultivation suffice to effect these changes, we may 





look upon an experiment of this kind as a demonstra- 
tion that the physiological differences in organised 
bodies are occasionally produced by the peculiar differ- 
ences under which they are circumstanced. As re- 
spects form, change of circumstance effects a greater 
difference in appearance in many parts of the vegetable 
kingdom than can be found in the extremes of the 
whole human race. The rough-leaved snake-weed, if 
removed into a soil differing from its natural one, 
produces smooth leaves; and, if the same plant be 
afterwards returned to its natural soil, it again throws 
out rough leaves. Many flowers, the corolla of which 
is compesed of a single circle of petals, become, by 
cultivation, what are termed double and full flowers, 
in which case the stamens, organs however different in 
shape, are nevertheless converted into petals. Many 
of our domestic animals, on being transported to South 
America, become, in a short time, materially altered. 
According to M. Roulin, the hog quickly assumes the 
ferocious habits of the wild boar. ‘ European horses 
and horned cattle, also, soon beccme wild ; and it is 
with the utmost. difficulty they can be retained for 
domestic purposes.” The cow no longer affords the 
usual supply of milk ; ‘immediately the calf ceases to 
suck, the milk dries up ;’ if the sheep are left unshorn 
for a season, the wool falls off in patches, and its 
place is supplied by ‘a short, shining, and close hair, 
exactly like the hair of the goat in the same climate ; 
and where this hair once appears, there is never any 
return of wool.’ M. Bory quotes, ‘If naturalists saw 
two insects or two quadrupeds so constantly ditlerent 
by their exterior forms and permanent colour as 
the white man and the negro, notwithstanding the 
spurious offspring may result from their intercourse, 
they would not hesitate to set them down as two dis- 
tinct species.’ Now an argument fairly parallel is 
this: show a person, ignorant of the laws of vegeta- 
tion, asingle damask rose, and likewise a double white 
rose, and ask him if he suppose they are the fruits of 
originally the same root? That there is a greater 
difference in these flowers than is perceptible in any 
two of the human race, cannot be denied: iv the double 
white rose, there are no longer stems; they are con- 
verted into petals. It is true, that, in point of colour, 
we do not look for a greater contrast than black and 
white, but the fairest of our race is tawny in compa- 
rison to the whiteness of the rose. As it is in every 
one’s power to observe the variety produced from a 
Single plant allowed to grow under different cireum- 
stances, we cannot but naturally allow that a change, 
comparatively small, aay have taken place in the 
human race. 

In admitting the present variety of mankind to be 
the descendants of only two primary parents, the cir- 
cumstance most difficult to be accounted for is their 
manner of becoming scattered over the whole earth ; 
the manner in which they were removed into countries 
divided from each other by wide seas. In admitting 
more than one primary pair, we do away with all 
possibility of a deluge having ever taken place ; for if 
the deluge was general, there must have been many 
arks, many Noahs, and arks foreach species. If a 
deluge never took place, or was only partial, inun- 
dating only so much of the world as was at that time 
known, and not the whole globe,—if this-were the case, 
naturalists must fly to some other event to account 
for what are now considered as antediluvian remains. 

Thus, without appealing to the scriptural autho- 
rity, it would seem, judging from analogy, that the 
human race are but varieties of the same species, since 
the whole race has in every respect the same anato- 
mical construction ; and comparative anatomy teaches 
us that of the rest of the Mammalia, each species has 
an anatomic construction differing in some respect 
from every other species; that to account for the dif- 
ferent features, colours, and habit: of mankind, re- 
quires not that we admit of more than two primary 
parents ; for we find greater differences exist in the 
fruit of many other orders of organized nature; and 
that the admittance of more than two primary parents, 
either makes it necessary that at the deluge two of 
each species (inhabiting countries widely apart) must 
have been saved, which is improbable ; or infers that 
no deluge, or only a partial one, ever occurred, — 
which geologists will aver to be impossible. 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD Czar.—The word Czar is of 
Georgian origin, and is to be found used in the significa- 
tion of Lord or master in the Sclavonian translation of 
the Bible, in which it designates the sovereign power 
of ancient times. The Annalist, Nestor, in fact, gives 
the title to the Greek Emperor; and even at present, 
speaking in Russian, Constantinople is called even by 
persons of the lower class, Zaregrad, city of Czars, 





VARIETIES. 





New Mrnerats oF Cuesras in Mexico.—In 
the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ M. Del Rio gives 
an account of two new minerals, found at Culebras, 
Mexico, by M. J. Herrera. The first resembles he- 
patic cinnabar, and was found accompanied by native 
mercury, in the calcareous matter lying above the red 
freestone. ‘This mineral, under the action of the blow- 
pipe, burns with a violet-coloured flame ; it discharges 
a smoke which has the odour of putrid cabbage, and 
leaves a residue of greyish white earth. It is found in 
company and adhesively mixed with another mineral, 
so like grey silver, that M. Del Rio, as he confesses, 
was himself deceived hy it. The simple consideration, 
that grey silver and cinnabar are not found together, 
made him doubtful. The dust of it is blacker, and 
stains more, than that of grey silver. It gives, under 
the pipe, the same result, as the red mineral; its spe- 
cific gravity was 5.56; that of the red mineral was 
5.66, differing considerably from that of the hepatic 
cinnabar, which exceeds 5.8. M. Del Rio gives to the 
second-mentioned mineral the name of ‘ Grey Mineral.’ 
He found its constituent parts to consist of selenium 49, 
zine 24, mercury 19, sulphur 1.5, lime 6; total 99.5. The 
mineral, according to the author of the description, is a 
bi-selenite of zinc with a proto-sulphite of mercury, 
which gives it the grey colour. The red mineral he con- 
cludes is another bi-selenite of zinc with a bi-sulphite 
of mercury, whence it derives its red colour. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AURORA BOREALIS ON THE 
Macnetic Ngepie.—aA difference of opinion exists 
between M. Arago and several English philosophers, 
and especially Dr. Brewster, as to the limit of the 
extent at which the Aurora Borealis exercises a percep- 
tible action on the Magnetic Needle. M. Arago, on the 
strength of a number of observations of his own, main- 
tains that the action of the Aurora Borealis operates in 
a sensible manner in places where that phenomencn is 
not visible. In support of his opinion, M. Arago has 
recently referred the French Academy of Sciences to 
the observations addressed to them by the Professor of 
Casan, in Siberia, and which confirm, he alleges, in 
the most satisfactory manner, the truth of his assertion. 
These observations show a continued correspondence 
between the movements observed, in Paris, in the Mag- 
netic Needle, and the appearances of the Aurora Borealis 
perceived at Casan. M. Arago reminded the Academy, 
that these coincidences, remarkable as they were, in 
consequence of the great distance between the two 
towns, become still more so when it is taken into con- 
sideration that there is every reason to believe that 
Casan is not subject to the intluence of the same mag- 
netic pole. A great number of magnetic phenomena 
do not seem capable of explanation, on the supposition 
of a single magnetic pole, and every thing tends to 
countenance the idea, that in Siberia there exists a 
peeuliar one, which exercises an influence on all the 
neighbouring regions. 


CoLouriING MATTER OF LopstERS.—In the £ Précis 
Analytique des Travaux de l’Académie de Rouen, pen- 
dant J’année 1828,’ M. Germain maintains that it 
is a mistake to suppose that the red colour assumed by 
lobsters when cooked in water, is owing to a colour- 
ing principle contained in a membrane adhering to the 
inuer part of the shell. According to M. Germain, 
this colour exists already formed: the shell, he says, 
consists of three distinct layers, the first or outer layer 
is very thin, and composed of a calcareous substance, 
on which is applied, or which has intimately connected 
with it, a green olive colour more or less deep ; the 
second or intermediate, also very thin, adheres firmly 
to the former, is composed of the organic part of the 
shell, and contains the whole of the red colour, of 
which: boiling, or the action of divers agents will occa- 
sion the development; the third or inmost layer is 
much thicker than both the others together, and con- 
sists only of carbonate of lime quite colourless. 


New Compression Pump or M. THttorier.—At 
the sitting of the Academy of Sciences of the 16th May, 
1500 francs, as the Monthyon prize for mechanical in- 
ver tions, were awarded to M. Thiloner, for the best 
contrivance for a compression pump. M. Navier, in 
making the report of the committee, described the ob- 
ject and mode of operation of the invention. From 
these it appears that, with the machine of Thilorier, six 
men are able to compress, to the thousandth part of its 
bulk, at each rising and sinking of the piston, a vo- 
lume of air equal to six hundred and forty-five cubic 
centimetres (21 feet 2 inches cubic). With the ordinary 
machines, 200 men would be required to produce the 
same effect, ; 
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CoMPLETE TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY, BY M. BER- 
zeLius.—A French edition of ‘ The Treatise on Che- 
mistry’ of M. Berzelius, the Swedish chemist, is in the 
course of publication at Paris, by MM. Didot. In 
order to render this edition more complete, and some- 
thing more than a mere translation of the German pub- 
lication, the author has transmitted to his publishers 
aquantity of new MSS. The ‘ Complete Treatise on 
Chemistry’ will form eight thick volumes. The first 
four will comprise mineral chemistry, the fifth and 
sixth vegetable chemistry, the two last animal che- 
mistry, with am alphabetical arrangement of instru- 
ments, apparatus, and experiments. This forms a 
record of the results of the long experience of the au- 
thor. In writing this work, the great object of M. 
Berzelius has been to render the study of chemistry 
easy te the uninitiated. 

M. Gay-Lussac’s Lectures on CHEMISTRY.—A 
course of chemistry, by M. Gay-Lussac, being the sub- 
stance of thirty-three lectures on salts and vegetable 
and animal chemistry, was also published in Paris in 
the course of last year, by Puhon and Didier. 

GermMav Cuitpe Haroitp.—The first Canto of 
* Childe Harold’ has beea translated into German by 
Zedlitz, and will be published in ‘The Aglaja’ an- 
nual for 1830. 

CopyriGHt 1n GERMANY.—The exertions of the 
Prussian Government to procure an agreement between 
the various German states, for the purpose of securing 
the property of authors and publishers against the in- 
jury of counterfeit editions, have already been attended 
with many eggemrgy | results, and States, which until 
very recently, were wholly wanting in any fixed legisla- 
tion on.the subject of the press, are now enjoying the 
advantages of established laws for securing copy-right. 
Among the other Sovereigns who have complied with 
the instances of Prussia, is the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha, who, in the course of last autumn, promulgated 
against the infraction of copyright, a law distinguished 
for its completeness and precision. It contains thirteen 
articles, of which the first eight concern the counter- 
feiting of books, and the acts which render it unlawful. 
The relations between authors and publishers are regu- 
lated in the third article. According to this, thirty 

years after the death of the author, the copyright ceases 

th in the executor and the publisher. The four fol- 
lowing articles impose penalties for infraction; and the 
thirteenth charges the censors to enforce the observance 
of the law. 

Suicipe in France.—The rage of suicide has at- 
tacked not only every class, but almost all ages: a 
child of twelve years old, living at Auxonne, has 
blown his brains out wiih a pistol, owing to some 
affront or other he had taken from his parents. 

The suicides which have taken place at Marseilles in 
1825, 1826, and 1827, amount to seventy, of which 
fifty-two are men, and eighteen women. In the six 
summer months of these two years, there were forty- 
eight suicides : in the six months ot winter, only twenty- 
two. England is now by no means the country where 
suicide occurs most frequently. More suicides have of 
Inte years taken place in France than in that country ; 
and it appears that the principal focus of that malady 
is in Germany. 

INHUMAN INHUMATION.—The repairs in the ceme- 
tery of a commune, in the neighbourhood of Verdun, 
have opened up a tomb, in which was given to view the 
skeleton of a man, having his hands behind his head, 
grasping and filled with his hair. It should seem, that 
this unfortunate, interred while yet alive, must have 
torn them away in his despair. Here is a new example 
of the dreadful risk attendant on precipitate burial. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—The state of New York has 
lately come to a resolution, according to which the in- 
fliction of capital punishment will take place in the 
interior of the prisons, in the presence of the sheriti 
alone, and not in public; as experience has demon 
strated, that public executions rather tend to harden 
the witnesses of them than to add to their abhorrence 
for crime; and that, besides, they give occasion not 
unfrequently to disorders. 

Marino Fauiero AT Paris.—The difference between 
M. Delavigne and the Committee of the Théatre Fran- 
gais, and the conversion of the tragedy of ‘ Marino 
Faliero’ into a melodrame for the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
where it has experienced most unequivocal success, * has 
been laid hold of as the subject of a pleasant little piece 
of caricature at the Théatre du Vaudeville. Marino 
Faliero, ill-treated in London, arrives in Paris by the 
Omnidus. Henry Lil. offers him apartments in his 





* The copyright has been purchased by L’Avocat, at the 
price of 13,000 francs, 





palace, in the Rue Richelieu ;* but the old Doge, who 
is still sensible to the charms of a pair of youthful 
sparkling eyes, prefers sparkling Charlotte Corday tothe 
Porte-Saint-Martin. In vain, however, would he follow 
his owninclination. Pertinax, Saint-Megrin, and Aga- 
memnon seize him by the throat, and drag him, loaded 
with chains, to the colonnade of the Théitre Frangais. 
The poor Faliero trembles from head to foot ; surely 
will he be condemned to be massacred by La Fonte. 
On a sudden,a clap of thunder is heard, and the statue 
of Voltaire becomes animated; this venerable judge, 
standing, pronounces from his tribunal an excellent 
sentence, which, notwithstanding the clamour and 
petitions of the classicals, establishes the liberty of the 
stage, and the sovereignty of the people in matters of 
taste. The singing then recommences, and Voltaire 
takes his seat to listen to a vaudeville, in which the 
classicals and the romanticists, the inventors of patent 
soups, the gascon eloquence of the Minister, and 
other farces of the day, are shown up for the 
amusement of the audience ; and, if the authors, says 
‘Le Globe,’ are not deserving of much praise, the 
censors certainly are. 


STATE OF THE MARINE IN GREECE AT ANCIENT 
Epocus.—M and M. Poirson Cays, in their recent work, 
entitled ‘Précis de I’Histoire Ancienne,’ give the fol- 
lowing comparative table to prove the state of degrada- 
tion into which the Greeks had fallen, between the war 
of Troy and the invasion of the Persians, and especially 
after the invasion of Attica by the Ionians and Zolians, 
driven by the Heraclides from the Peloponnesus. 

State of the Marine in Greece | At the commencement of the 
at the commencement of the Persian War. 

Trojan War. 

Number of Vessels. 
Hzmoma (Thessaly) . . 280 
Central Greece . . + 250 
Peloponnesus. . . . . 432 
Eubea Egina, the Cyclades 144 


Number of Vessels. 
Thessaly <a =e me 
CentralGreece . . . . 100 
Peloponnesus ... . 89 
Eubea Egina, theCyclades 142 


Total, 1104 Total, 331 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mansel, of the Middle Temple, Author of ‘The Law and 
Practice of Demurrer,’ &c., is on the eve of delivering a course 
of Lectures on the Principles and Practice of the Law of Eng- 
land as applicable to civil actions. 

The Authot of ‘ Reginald Trevor’ has a new novel in the 
press, entitled * Lawrence Mertoun ; or a Summer in Wales.’ 
it is descriptive of modern Welsh manners, and contains some 
lively sketches of character, especially referrible to the High- 
lands of Merionethshire. 

The Italian Library of Mr. Wilbraham will be sold by 
auction, to-morrow, at Mr. Evans’s Rooms, in Pall Mall. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEX. 





Private Life, by the Author of ‘ Geraldine,’ &c., 2 vols. post 
8vo., 248. 

King Alfred’s Boethius, by J. T. Cardale, 25s. 

Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary, crown 8vo., 8s. 

A few Comfortable Meditations upon Advancing Years and 
Declining Life, 12mo., 3s 6d. 

A Present to Young Christians, 18mo., 2s. 

Rybrent de Cruce, 3 vols. post 8vo., 28s. 6d. 

Geraldine of Desmond; or, Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
3 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Spiritual Cabinet, or Christian Pocket Companion, 18mo., 
2s. 6d. 

the London Latin Grammar, 12mo., 3rd edition, 2s. 6d. 

Hurwitz’s Hebrew Elements, 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Nicholson’s Gperative Mechanic, with Supplement, one thick 
vol. Svo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Fourteen Views, in lithography, of Bolton Abbey, Wharfdale, 
Yorkshire, by J. S. Davis, znd edition, 1/. 10s, 

Knight’s Discourses on the Parables, 8vo., 12s. 

Latrobe’s Sketches of Switzerland, 8vo., 12s. 

Gambert’s Catechism of French Grammar, 9d. 

The Five Nights of St. Alban’s, 3 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 8s. 

Hind’s Catechist’s Manual and Family Lectures, Svo., 10s. 6d. 

The Concise Arithmeticiap, or Accountant’s Manual, 2s. 6d. 

Horatius, 12mo., 6s. 

rhe Village Nightingale, and other Tales, by Miss Dayley, 6s. 

Contes pour les Enfans, de 5 4 6 ans, 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, in Italian, 2nd edition, 2s. 6d. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, 2 vols. 4to., 
51, 5s. 

Stafford upon Ulcers, 8vo., 5s. 

A Journey through Lapland, Norway, &c., by the Rev. R. 
Everest, A.M., 8Vo., 14s, 

Saunders on the Ear, 3rd edition. coloured plates, 12s. 

A Letter on Toleration, by John Locke, Esq., new edition, 1s. 

Speculum Sacrum: The Christian Minister’s Pocket Compa- 
nion, by Wm. Shuttleworth, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Letters of Isaac Penington, an eminent Minister in the Society 
of Friends, 2nd edition, 12mo., 5s. 

Hints for Conversing with the Children of Infant Schools, &c. 

Christian Biography, a Dictionary of the Lives and Writings 
of the most distinguished Christians, 12mo., 9s. 

Memoir of William Henry Temple, 2s. 

Millennial Church; or, Christ’s Personal Reign upon Earth 
during Satan’s binding. 





* The Théatre,Fransais. 
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Bs Therm. | Barom.| ,. Prevailin 
ga June. A.M. P.M.\at Noon. Winds. |Weather yd 
| fee battens cen 
$<|Mon. 1/61 38 | 30. 09 NWtoW| Fair Cl. (Cirrostratus 
Fy) GiTues. 264 64 Stat. | Var. |Serene.} Cumulus. 
gs Wed. 3/7: 68 30. 06 INtoNW.| Ditto. Ditto. 

= 3 Thur. 4\65 68 30. 02 INWtoW! Ditto. Ditto. 
Bs Frid. 5}60 (53 | 29. 80 Var. Clear. Ditto. 
Ge Sat. 6/53 (52 30. 02 [N. to E.| Ditto. Ditto. 

& #'Sun, 7/51 |53 | Su. 14 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 











Nights and mornings fair. Scarcely any rain fallen since 
May 7th. 

Highest temperature at noon, 62°. Mean temperature of 
the weck, '57°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Venus in conjunction on Monday, at } past 1 
in the morning, 

The Moon and Mars ditto on Wednesday, at 5h. p.m. 

The Moon and Saturn ditto on Friday, at 3h. p.m. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitudeon Sunday, 9° 35/ in Sagitt. 

Saturn’s ditto ditto 1° 25’ in Leo 

Sun’s ditto ditto 16° 23 in Gemini. 

Sun above the horizon on Sunday, 16h. 24min. Day in- 
creased 8h. 40m. No real night. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/ 23” plus. 


Logarithmic 
num. of distance, .006633. 





BAReErts SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Vol. Il. Price 15s. 


* These compositions are entitled ‘* Songs of the Minstrels,” 
and do equal honour to the Poet and Musician. The Porta. 
guese Minstrel, ‘“‘ The Spot where I was Born,” is particularly 
beautiful; andthe Russian “ Maid of Tartary,” highly strik- 
ing and original. These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, 
four of the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the first 
volume ; indeed, there is not one which does not boast of some 
of the merits peculiar to this extremely pleasing and delightful 
publication. Mr. Barnett is the cleverest and most tasteful of 
English composers. The Poetry is by the late Harry Stoe Van 
Dyk.’—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by Mayhew and Co., 17, Old Bond-street, 
Where may be had the following New Songs :— 

* Rise, gentle Moon,’ sung by Miss Love, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and nightly encored, in the 
historical drama of ‘ Charles XII.,’ composed by 
John Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait 
of Miss Love, e ° ° . ° ° 2 6 

* My sweet Guitar,’ sung by Miss Love with distinguish- 
ed applause ; composed by John Barnett, . 2 

* Here’s a Health to Merry England,’ National Song ; 


sung by Mr. Braham, composed by John Barnett, ‘ 20 
* Listen to my Wild Guitar ;’ written as a companion to 
the celebrated Serenade, ‘ The Light Guitar ;’ com- 


posed by John Barnett, . ° . e ° 0 
* The Chimes of Zurich ;’ sung by Miss Love, written by 
Harry Stoe Van Dyk, composed by C, E. Horn, 20 


* Sweet Evening Star,’ answer to Barnett’s celebrated 
song, ‘ Rise, gentle Moon ;’ composed by Joseph 
Hart, ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° . 





= INSTITUTION.—At the Third Annual 
General Meeting of Members, held in Furnival’s lon 
Hall, the 2nd June, 1829, WittiaAm Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., in 
the Chair, read the Report of the Committee of Management. 

Resolved,—1. That the Report, now read, be approved and 
entered on the minutes, and printed for circulation among the 
Subscribers, and for the information of the prolession gene- 
rally, under the direction of the Committce. 

2. That Michael Clayton, Thomas Dawes, and Peregrine 
Dealtry, Esqrs., be elected Auditors for the ensuing year. 

3. That the Committee prepare rnies and regulatious for the 
government of the Subscribers frequenting the Institution, 
and recommend such particular hour or hours in each day as 
may be most convenient for professional men to assemble in 
the hall, and that such rules and regulations, and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, be submitted to a general meet- 
ing, and a copy thereof sent fourteen days before such general 
mecting to each Member. 

4. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Com- 
mittee of Management, for their valuabie services during the 
past year, in accomplishing the acquisition of a most eligible 
site, and in obtaining a subscription adequate to the imme- 
diate object of building according to the plan proposed. 

(Signed) WM. TOOKE, Chairman, 

5. That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Chair- 
man, for his able and impartial conduct in the Cnair. 

(Signed) R. MAUGHAM, Secretary. 

No. 19, Chancery-lane. 








R. KITCHINER’S ZEST.—This incompa- 

rable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, 
Poultry, Fish, &c., the sole invention of the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
and repeatedly mentioned by him in * The Cook’s Oracle,’ is 
now prepared from the Doctor’s original recipe, and likewise 
sold by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and Seedsman, Covent- 
Garden Market, whose name is written on the direction for its 
use, without which none are Genuine. The Zest is particu. 
larly adapted for families travelling, imparting its delicious 
taste on immediate application, It will keep for any time, in 
any climate.—Scold also by Messrs. Knight and Sons, Italian 
Warehonse, 83, Gracechurch-street; and by Mr. Hickson, 
Italian Warehouse, 72, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; 
and Mr. Lazenby, 46, Lamb’s Conduit-street; in bottles 
2s. 6d, each, 
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EW VOCAL MUSIC. b oe R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES, < ORCA, ppaeeeten 
, ‘ or 
N ARKWRIGHT :—‘ Roland the B94 Legend ; the Extempore Descriptions of the several Countries of the 4 ee EXTRACT ‘OR; or, Universal Reperto- 


Poetry by Thomas Campbell, Esq.; price 2s. Also, a Set of 
Six Songs, price 10s. 6d.; the Poetry selected (by permission) 
from the works of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., Thomas Moore, Esq., and William Spencer, Esq. ; 


containing— 

Then be it so. One hour with thee. 
Rose! thou art the sweetest flower. | Poor Louise. 

The Greek Exile. Beth Gelert. 








yen following WORKS OF FICTION are 
nearly ready for publication, by Hunryr Co.svurn, 8, 
New Burlington-street : 

DEVEREUX. By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ and ‘ The Dis- 
owned,’ In 3 vols. 

The NEW FOREST ; a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Brambletye 
House,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The CHELSEA PENSIONERS. By the Author of ‘ The 
Subaltern.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

SIR PHILIP GASTENEYS, a Minor. By Six Rocer Gres- 


uy, Bart. In post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

The DAVENELS ; or a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. In 
3 vols. post 8vo., 188. 

WALDEGRAVE, a Novel. In 3 vols. post vo. 

OLD COURT, a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo 

TALES of MY TIME. By the Author a ‘Blue Stocking 
Hall.’ 3 vols. 





W ORKS nearly ready for publication by 

Henry Co.surn, 8, New Burlington-street : 

The BOOK of the BOUDOIR. By Lavy Morcan. 2 vols. 

THE LOVES of the POETS. By oe author of the ‘ Diary 
ef an Ennuyée.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo., 

LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. With metbaste from his Correspon- 
dence, Journals, and Common-place Books. By Lord Kine. 
Ip 1 vol. 4to., with Portrait. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a VISIT to CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Captain C. C. FRaANKLAND, R.N. 

TRAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, PALESTINE, &c. 
y R. R. Mappegn, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo., 248 

"me DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of PHILIP DOD- 

DRIDGE, D.D. Edited from the Originals. By his Great 
Grandson, Joun Doppripce Humpnrers, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

MEMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, Wife of the Right Hon. 
Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from Charles [I. to 
the Court of Madrid. Written by Herself ; now first published 
from the original MS. To which are added, —— ~ from the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard ly 
printed, in 1 vol. 8vo., with a Portrait. 


HE following POPULAR NOVELS have been 
just published by Henry Co_surn, 8, New Burling- 








-etreet : 
GERALDINE of DESMOND;; or, Ireland in the Reign of 
Elizabeth. In 3 vols. post 8vo., 3l¢. 6d. 
RYBRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo., 288. 6d. 
TRAITS of TRAVEL; or Tales of Men and Cities, by the 
a of ‘ High-ways and By-ways.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo., 


8. Gd. 
* RICHELIED, a Tale of France. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. Le. 
The SCHOOL of FASHION. In 3 vols. post 8vo., 272. 


ROMANCES of REAL LIFE. By the Authoress of ‘ Hun- 
Tales.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Maid of Honour—The Bride of Zante—The 
Court at Tunbridge—The Soldier-Priest—The Princess’s Birth- 
Day—The Hindoo Mother—The Queen of May, &c., &c. 

STRATTON HILL ; a Tale of the Civil Wars. By the Author 
of ‘ Letters from the Fast,’ ‘ Tales of the West of England,’ 
&c. In 3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

The SECTARIAN ; or the Church and the Meeting-house. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., 27s. 


This day isp 





hliched h a. ) 





printed in 8vo., price 15s. 
each, in boards, Vol. I. and Vol. [1. of 


ISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN 
POETRY, interspersed with various Translations. By 

W. Tarior, of Norwich. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun., and Richter, 


square. 
Vol. ILI. is in the Press, and will complete the Work. 

‘ This is a valuable, philosophical, and poetical Miscellany 
for all lovers of German literature. We respect Mr. Taylor as 
one of the genuine lovers of literature for its own sake ;—he 
is no book-maker;—his own compositions are, as it were, 
thrown out in a course of study. He has never aimed at 
moulding and working up his productions to some staring 
model, which happened to attract the vulgar gaze of the day. 
All his qualities, both literary and personal, are sterling.’— 
Spectator. 

* The author has displayed a knowledge of the polite litera- 
ture of Germany, which, we think, is as yet unrivalled in this 
country. His criticism of individual authors is by far the 
fairest and most enlightened which we have seen on German 
authors, proceeding from an English pen. It is evident that 
the author must be thoroughly acquainted with the language. 
—nay, that he must be very familiar with the German mode 
of thinking en science, poetry, and religion.’—Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 

* The title of this work does not indicate nearly all its value. 
«+ +» The biographical notices, of which there are many, and 
about which the title is silent, will probably be thought gene. 
rally the most interesting portion of the work. There are 
lives, indeed, of Bodmer, Klopstock, Haller, Lessing,—all 
amusing and instructive... . . For ourselves we confess 
that, while pleased and edified with every department of this 
volume, the critical, also omitted in the title, is that which has 
afforded us the highest pleasure and instruction. The mind 
of the author is penetrating, more, perhaps, than comprehen- 
sive; and yet there are many instances here of analysis and 
combination, both as to motives and conduct, during long 

,.andin reference to great interests, which prove not 
only that Mr. Taylor is a learned and enlightened man, but 
also that he is an intrepid, original thinker, elev ated and re- 
moved far beyond the regions of common-place.’ 


Eastern World, will be COMPLETED on the following dates ; 
namely : 
Ar Tus Citr cemented oem, _—— Ciagcus. 
a 


. . . . ednesday, June 10. 
India ° . ° Fridey, — 1. 
Commerce of the East . ° + Monday, — Ww. 

Ar Tae Kino’s hearer HaYMARKESET. 

apes ° ° . . Tuesday, June ™ 
Persia . ° . e Thursday, _- 
India ° . . Saturday, _ on 
Commeroe of the East Tuesday, — 23. 


The City Lectures will commence precisely at Eight o’Clock 
in the Evening ; and those at the King’s Theatre, at Three 
o’Clock in the Day.—Admission to Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
India, 5s. each ; and to the Commerce of the East, 3s. 6d. 
COLOSSEUM 
4 b= Public are respectfully invited to an in- 
spection of this magnificent Exhibition, in its progress 
towards completion. It consists of the stupendous Panorama 
of London, taken from the summit of St. Paul’s ; a Saloon for 
the reception of Works of Art ; a long range of Conservatories, 
stocked with the choicest Plants; and the Swiss Cottage.— 
Admission, 5s. each person ; from ten till five o’clock. 


XHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, by J. M. 

TURNER, Esq., R.A., consisting of VIEWS in ENG- 
LAND and WALES, executed for a Work now in course of 
publication, at the Large Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be obtained (gratis) 
of the Mr. gs, 2, Poultry; at the Gallery; 
and 325, Oxford-street. 

Open from Ten till Six. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
A T a MEETING held in Trinity College, at 
one o’clock, on Monday, June 1, 1829, it was agreed that 
the following Notice should be circulated among the Members 
of the Senate : 
‘To Tue Members or THK SENATE. 

* On the probable vacancy in the Representation of the 
University, we, the undersigned, beg leave to submit to the 
Members of the Senate the following considerations respect- 
ing Mr. Cavendish. 

*It can rarely happen that we should have an opportunity 
of returning a Member so qualified in every respect for the 
representation of the University. He has adorned a heredi- 
tary connection with science by his own eminent talents and 
attainments. During the whole of his residence among us, 
his conduct was according to the true spirit of our instita- 
tions : his situation and his disposition are such, that we feel 
confident the fulfilling of the duties of such a station, and 
promoting the welfare of literature and science, will form the 
main object of his life, and that he will become closely iden- 
tified with the interests and feelings of the University. 

‘We, therefore, beg leave to inform the Members of the 
Senate, that on those grounds we intend to put Mr. Cavendish 
in nomination on the day of Election, in the earnest hope that 
the opinions we have now stated may be then honoured by 
their approbation and support. 














. LAMB, 
* Master of Corpus Christi College, Chairman.’ 
Wm. Smyth, Professor of Modern History, St. Peter’s College. 
J. Henslow, Professor of Botany, St. John’s College. 
G. B. Airy, Plumian Professor of Astronomy, Trinity College. 
J. Cumming, Professor of Chemistry, Trinity Coll 
T. Musgrave, Lord Almoner’s Professor of ‘Arabic, Trinity 
College. 
w. Whewell, Professor of Mineralogy, Trinity College. 
Geo. Pryme, Professor of Political Economy, Trinity College. 
Townley Clarkson, Jesus College. 
William Jones, Fellow and Senior Dean of St. John’s College. 
J. Bowstead, Fellow of Corpus, and Moderator. 
T.S. Hughes, late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 
J. Lodge, Fellow of Magdalene College, and Librarian of the 
University. 
Martin Thackeray, Vice-Provost of King’s College. 
R. Dawes, Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 
Marmaduke Ramsay, Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 
Joseph Romiily, Fellow of Trinity College. 
J.C. Hare, Fellow of Trinity College. 
George Peacock, Tutor of Trinity College. 
T. G. Hall, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College. 
Cc. Thirlwall, Fellow of Trinity College. 
H. Coddington, Fellow of Trinity College. 
H. Arlett, Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. 
F. Malkin, Fellow of Trinity College. 
W. J. Bayne, Fellow of Trinity College. 
A. Jeremie, Fellow of Trinity College. 
Challis, Fellow of Trinity College. 
W. Waud, Fellow of Magdalene College. 
Worsley, Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 
Currie, Fellow of Pembroke College. 
A. Barnes, Fellow of Trinity College. 
Tennant, Chaplain of Trinity College. 
S. Upton, Trinity College. 
Thorpe, Fellow of Trinity College. 
. Riddell, Fellow of Trinity College. 
Ralph Blakelock, Fellow of Catharine Hall. 
R. Wilson, Fellow of St. John's College. 
L. Stephenson, Fellow of St. John’s College. ° 
T. Dickes, Fellow of Jesus College 
H. Battiscombe, Fellow of King’s College. 


aie eM Ome Ss: 


At a Mecting of the Members of the Senate resident in Lon- 
don, held this day at the British Coffee- House, Cockspur-street, 
Professor Babbage i in the Chair ; 

It was resolved,—That this Meeting fully concurs in the 
sentiments expressed by the resident Members of the Univer 
sity in favour of Mr. Cavendish, and does hereby express its 
cordial approval of their intention to put him in nomination, 
and its determination to support him at the Poll. 

June 2, 1829. CHARLES BABBAGE, Chairman. 

Since the rae 3 of the above Resolution, Mr. Cavendish 








if a Candidate, and is gone to Cambridge. 





rium of Literature, Science, and the Arts. The present 
Part contains—Travels in Arabia—Fffects of Galvanism on the 
Animal Structure—Songs of Burns—Temple of Ypsamboul— 
The new Colony on the Swan-river—Coast Lights on a new 
principle—The two Emilies—Exemption of Operative Tanners 
from pulmonary consumption—Rice Paper—Wilkie the Pain. 
ter—Mr. R—————d’s Dream—The Court of Napoleon—De- 
scription of Jerusalem—The Cause of Dry Rot Explained— 
Recollections of a Night Fever—Conveut of St. Bernard—The 
Emperor of Austria—Transplantation of Grown Timber Trees 
in Phrenology—Steam Navigation—Beet Root Sugar—Gastro- 
nomy—Ticks in Animals—Opium—Dr. Chalmers—The Baron 
of Arnheim—The Waverly Novels—English Paper—Rules for 
Connoisseurship in Painting—French Criminal Trials—Captain 
Owen’s Plan for Rating Chronometers—Visit to the American 
President, Jackson—Mountain Storms and Slides in America 
—Origin, Nature, and Number of Suttees—Poisonous effects of 
Fresh Water on some Marine Animals—The Editor in his slip. 
pers—The first and last Kiss—Modern Jewish Customs—Princi- 
ples of Teaching—Public Records—The Proverbs of Solomon— 
Three Years at Cambridge—Wits and Authors—Cavalry Tac. 
tics—Dogs—Remember Me—Varieties, &c. &c. 
Published at ‘ The Extractor’ Office, 150, Fleet-atreet ; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


4 he following is a copy of the CFRCULAR 
FT aes by Mr. CAVENDISH to the Members of the 





* Cambridge, June 3, 1829. 

* Srir,—Finding that a considerable portion of the Members 
of the Senate have determined to do me the high honour of 
nominating me at the appreaching Election for the University, 
I feel that it is impossible for me to decline so flattering a mark 
of their approbation. 

* If the support of the Members of the Senate should place 
me in the honourable situation of your Representative in Par. 
liament, no exertions on my part shall ever be wanting to 
prove that I am mindful of the important Trust reposed in me, 
and of the duties which attach to so distinguished a station ; 
and you may be assured, that the main object of my life shall 
be to support the rights and promote the interests of the Uni- 
versity, with which my feelings have been long identified. 

*On these grounds, I venture respectfully to solicit your 
support on the day of Election. 

‘ Ihave the a to be, 


* Your faithful and ny Servant, 
. CA AVENDISH. ° 


TO THE oo OF THE SENATE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


R. CAVENDISH’S COMMITTEE respect- 

y announce, that the Day of Election is fixed for 

Tuesday, the 16th instant. The Poll will open at Eight o’Clock 

in the Morning, and close at Four in the Afternoon of that 

Day and Wednesday. It wik close finally in the course of 
Thursday. 

Arrangements have been made for facilitating the Convey- 
ance of Members of the Senate, both to and from Cambridge, 
with all possible expedition. 

Mr. Cavendish’s friends have provided ample accommoda- 
tion, at Cambridge, for his Out-voters. 

It is requested, that all inquiries and communications may 
be addressed to Mr. Cavendish’s Committee, who sit constantly 
at the British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street. 

CHARLES BABBAGE, Chairman. 





June 9, 1829. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 


ME; BANKES has addressed the following 
Circular to the Members of the Sepate :-— 
16, George-street, Hanover-square, June 8, 1829. 

Sir,—The Election for the University of Cambridge being 
fixed for the 16th instant, to continue on the two following 
days, I beg again to solicit your Vote upon this occasion ; 
and, should I be honoured by your support, to request very 
earnestly your early attendance at the Poll. 

The principles on which I have presumed to offer myself 
are, I believe, sufficiently made known by n reference to my 
past public conduct. Those principles remain unchanged ; 
and it is my determination to continue firm in maintaining, 
unimpaired, the institutions, both ecclesiastical and civil, of 
the country. 

Should I receive the mark of confidence to which I now 
aspire, it would be a high source of satisfaction to me that I 
might then claim it as a peculiar duty to stand forward in 
maintaining those rights and privileges of the University which, 
to the best of my power, it has ever been my study to uphold. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest respect, 

Very faithfully your’s, 
GEORGE BANKES. 


ERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 


ME A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 43, New 


Bond-street, begs ‘to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, 
that, from many years’ intense application, he thas invented 
and brought to perfection, a New System of Fixing TERRO- 
METALLIC, NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one 
toa complete set, which are so accurately fitted as not to be 
distinguished from the original, and answer all the purposes 
of mastication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A. J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, which in 
one minnate allays the most excruciating pain; and by this 
means carious teeth are wholly preserved and rendered use- 
ful, even if broken close to the gums. This being a metallie 
composition, it becomes hard as enamel in a few minutes, will 
not decompose with the heat of the stomach, and resists the 
effects of acids, atmospheric air, &c. —Cleaning, and every 
yo agg incidental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten 
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